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ON'ljE-itipOllaaime  there  was  a  King 
and  a  Queen. 
They  had  ruled  for  many  years  over 
a  rich  and  happy  country;  they  had  a  beautiful 
palace  and  many  treasures  and  many  vassals,  and 
stables  with  two  hundred  horses,  and  a  garden 
full  of  flowers,  and  ponds  full  of  fish,  and  mines 
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full  of  gold- -but  they  had  no  chil- 
dren and  because  of  that  their  hearts 
were  very  sad. 

Each  morning  when  they  got  up  and  each  eve- 
ning when  they  went. to  rest  they  would  kneel 

v    •    c     *   ",  t  *   *'» 

down  beside  their  beds,  after  taking  off  their 

crowns,  and  they  would  pray  to 'God  to  send  them 

.    . 
a  little  baby — a  little  baby  thjat  would  be  their 

very  own. 

But  in  those  days  God  was  very  busy,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  could  attend  to  the 
desire  of  the  King  and  the  Queen.  The  King's 
hair  was  already  very  white  and  the  Queen's 
black  locks  were  streaked  with  grey,  when  one 
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morning,  when  the  world  was  full  of  roses,  He 
suddenly  remembered  the  crowned  couple  and 
sent  them  a  little  Baby  Princess. 

Great  was  the  delight  in  all  the  land,  and  so 
many  cannons  were  shot  off  in  sign  of  rejoicings 
that  they  made  the  clouds  burst  overhead  and  a 
big  shower  came  down,  drenching  the  crowd  that 
had  assembled  before  the  palace.  But  they  did 
not  mind  because  they  also  had  very  much  longed 
for  a  little  Princess. 

Some  said  it  was  a  pity  that  it  was  not  a  boy, 
and  one  fat  old  woman,  who  had  always  a  cold 
in  her  nose,  declared  that  after  so  many  years  the 
Queen  might  really  have  had  twins- -but  these 
grumblers  were  not  listened  to,  and  that  evening 
all  the  townspeople  put  a  candle  in  their  windows 
in  sign  of  their  approval,  but  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  was  rich,  put  six  on  every  window-sill,  and 
the  people  who  went  by  said  "Oh !",  because  they 
knew  that  the  mayor  was  a  miser,  and  they  had 
not  expected  such  an  illumination  in  his  house. 

The  moon,  looking  down,  thought  that  all  the 
stars  had  fallen  from  the  sky  on  the  earth  and 
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felt  very  lonely  up  in  the  heavens,  so 
she  threw  her  reflection  in  the  palace 
fountains  so  that  she  too  should  take 
part  in  the  general  rejoicings. 

Only  the  old  woman  with  the  cold 
in  her  nose  put  no  candle  in  her  win- 
dow— but  then  you  see  she  was  cross 
and  thought  it  rather  fine  to  be  in  op- 
position. Nobody  noticed  it  however,  be- 
cause her  window  was  very  small  and  right 
up  in  the  roof,  and  nobody  liked  to  sleep 
beside  her  because  she  snored  very  loudly  and 
disturbed  other  people's  peace. 

But  inside  the  palace  the  King  and 
the  Queen  were  bending  with  radiant 
faces  over  the  cradle  of  the  little  Prin- 
cess. The  King  forgot  that  his  hair 
was    white,    the    Queen    forgot    that 
she  was  no  longer  young,  and  both  be- 
gan making  wonderful  plans,   about 
all  that  they  would  do  for  their 
daughter  when  she  could  walk 
and  talk. 


They  called  her  Kildeen,  and  a  little  golden 
crown  was  fixed  on  the  top  of  her  cradle, 
and  when  the  light   shone  upon  it,   it 
gave  out  sparks  as  though  it  had  been   J 
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a  dwarf  sun  on  the  top  of 
the  soft  white  curtains. 

Sometimes  little  Princess  Kil- 
deen was  carried  for  a  walk 
through  the  streets  of  the  town 
by  her  nurse,  who  thought  that 
never  had  there  been  such  a 
beautiful  baby  before,  but  the  people  who  met 
them  made  such  deep  courtesies  and  such  very 
low  bows  that  they  seldom  were  able  to  look  at 
the  royal  child's  face. 

They  only  saw  the  little  black  negro  who  held 


a  green  parasol  over  its  head,  for  the  Queen  did 
not  desire  her  daughter  to  get  freckles  on  her 
nose;  a  Princess's  skin  must  have  no  blemishes, 
and  the  sun  must  respect  her  as  much  as  anybody 
else. 

Only  the  old  woman  who  was  always  in  op- 
position had  a  good  look  at  Princess  Kildeen,  be- 
cause she  would  not  make  a  courtesy. 

She  actually  declared  that  her  Royal  Highness 
looked  like  any  other  common  child,  with  two 
eyes,  a  nose  and  a  mouth,  exactly  resembling  her 
own  fat  grandchildren  who  played  with  a  rag- 
doll  in  the  dust! 

This  was  repeated  to  the  baker  whose  brother 
was  the  royal  gardener,  who  repeated  it  to  the 
cook,  who  told  it  to  the  footman,  who  whispered 
it  into  the  ear  of  the  maid,  who  confided  it  to  the 
nurse,  who  tossed  up  her  chin,  saying  that  that 
showed  how  some  people  could  not  see  the  differ- 
ence between  a  potato  and  a  rose, — and  perhaps 
Mrs.  Bulgins  was  right! 

The  Queen  had  planted  a  little  round  garden 
with  sunflowers  that  all  turned  their  faces  to- 
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wards  the  royal  child  when  it  sat  on  her  lap — 
and  Kildeen  would  stretch  up  her  two  arms 
towards  the  giant  flowers  and  say  "Da,  da!" 
and  the  old  doctor,  and  the  stiff  old  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  the  grand  mistress  of  the  bed- 
chamber, would  all  make  round  mouths  at  such 
signs  of  marvellous  intelligence,  and  the  grey- 
headed astrologer  would  go  off  to  consult  the 
stars  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  royal  child's  enig- 
matical sayings. 

In  spite  of  all  the  fuss  that  was  made  about 
her,  Kildeen  grew  up  neither  quicker  nor  slower 
than  other  children,  and  the  fat  old  woman  with 
the  cold  in  her  nose,  whose  name  was  Mrs.  V. 
Populi,  would  have  felt  very  triumphant  had  she 
been  able  to  see  how  naughty  the  royal  child 
could  sometimes  be. 

But  Mrs.  V.  Populi  had  no  "entree"  into  the 
palace;  she  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  market-place 
under  a  large  red  cotton  umbrella  and  sold  apples 
— but  the  court  bought  their  fruit  at  another 
stall;  that  was  perhaps  a  little  bit  the  reason  why 
Mrs.  V.  Populi  was  so  acrid  in  her  speech. 

II 


The  King  and  the  Queen  were  now  very  happy 
and  they  loved  their  little  daughter  very  much; 
it  might  even  be  said  that  they  loved  her 
too  much,  because  they  spoilt  her  from 
morning  till  night,  and  before  Kildeen  was 
a  year  old  she  began  to  have  a  too  high 
opinion  about  herself. 

When  Kildeen  began  to  walk,  one  might 
have  imagined  that  she  had  invented  something 

% 

very  marvellous,  something  that  no  one  else  had 
ever  been  able  to  do  before. 

All    the    court,    headed    by   the    King 
and  the  Oueen  themselves,  would  stand 

*"W  ' 

around  in  ecstasies  of  astonished  delight, 
whilst  the  ridiculous  child  would  strut 
about  with  feet  wide  apart.  Each  time 
she  fell,  she  would  say  "bump !"  and  then  all  the 
spectators  would  throw  up  their  hands  and  de- 


clare  that  really  the  Princess  was  alarmingly  in- 
telligent for  her  age,  and  Mrs.  Bulgins  would 
wisely  nod  her  head,  for  did  she  not  know  more 
about  it  than  any  one  else. 

But  before  long  a  disquieting  peculiarity  was 
discovered  in  her  Royal  Highness,  she  had  a  very 
disconcerting  predilection  for  going  in  the  op- 
posite direction  to  the  one  it  was  advisable  for 
her  to  take,  and  when  with  gentle  pressure  her 
mother  or  her  nurse  tried  to  influence  her  taste, 
the  results  were  of  a  disastrous  kind! 

Kildeen  would  suddenly  lose  all  control  over 
her  legs,  which  gave  way  beneath  her.  Neither 
the  old  doctor,  nor  any  one  of  the  courtiers,  not 
even  the  great  Mrs.  Bulgins  herself,  could  induce 
her  Royal  Highness  to  recover  her  powers  till 
she  was  allowed  to  follow  the  direction  she  had 
herself  settled  upon ! 

This  happened  often,  too  often,  and  Mrs.  Bul- 
gins found  herself  sometimes  obliged  to  look  up 
at  the  ceiling,  or  out  of  the  window,  or  to  blow 
her  nose  so  as  to  mask  her  disapproval  of  such 
a  public  display  of  royal  obstinacy. 
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But  the  Queen,  who  was  kind-hearted,  could 

**N»' 

not  decide  herself  to  scold  her  daughter;  if  she 
had  been  able  to  do  so,  very  likely  this  story 
would  never  have  been  written  at  all! 

I  have  not  yet  told  you  that  Kildeen  had  curly 

j  j  •* 

hair  the  colour  of  polished  mahogany,  and  eyes 
as  green  as  the  emerald  in  her  mother's  crown. 
Her  skin  was  very  white  with  a  faint  pink  blush, 
and  risdit  in  the  middle  of  her  left  cheek  there 

o 

was  a  deep  dimple,  as  though  an  angel  had 
stuck  its  ringer  into  it  when  it  was  still  quite 
soft ! 

When  Kildeen  was  three  years  old,  her  father 
gave  her  a  small  golden  carriage  drawn  by  six 
little  piebald  ponies,  all  black  and  white  as  though 
some  giant  had  used  them  as  blotting-paper  to 
shake  out  his  pens  upon.  And  Kildeen  would 
drive  through  the  streets  and  everybody  would 
stand  still  on  the  pavement  and  bow  and  take  off 
their  hats,  or  make  deep  courtesies;  and  some- 
times even  the  enthusiastic  burghers  would  throw 
flowers  into  her  carriage  and  call  her  "a  little 
darling/'  or  "ain't  she  a  beauty!",  or  "oh!  the 
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little  duck!",  and  one  old  man  even  called  her 
a  "peach." 

Now  Kildeen  did  not  like  to  be  called  a  "duck," 
or  a  "peach" ;  she  knew  she  was  a  prin- 
cess and  alas  she  was  stupidly  proud 
of  being  one,  never  remembering  that 
if  the  stork  had  made  a  mistake  she 
might  just  as  well  have  been  born 
under  the  roof  where  Airs.  V.  Populi 
snored  in  grumbling  content. 

But  that  reminds  me  of  a  very  sad 
little  episode  that  once  happened  on 
the  public  market-place,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  Kildeen  was 
then  four  years  old.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  robe  all  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  on  her  copper  curls  she  wore  a 

little  crown  that  ought  to  have  filled 

i 
her  with  perfect  dignity,  but  Kil-      V 

deen  was  only  dignified  just  as  long  as  it  suited 
her  and  no  longer. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  golden  carriage  with 
proud  Mrs.  Bulgins  at  her  side,  and  on  her  lap 
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lay  a  great  nosegay  of  tulips  that  the  gardener 
had  given  her  when  she  left. 

Her  six  piebald  ponies  were  ridden  by  three 
little  negroes  dressed  in  green,  and  each  little 
negro  had  a  little  turban  on  his  head  that  was  the 
colour  of  oranges  when  they  have  been  kissed  by 
the  sun.  The  ponies  arched  their  necks  and  lifted 
their  knees  very  high,  making  the  bells  round 
their  necks  jingle,  and  the  foam  flew  about  their 
bits  like  the  flufl"  from  faded  dandelions. 

The  royal  procession  reached  the  market-place 
and  began  to  thread  its  way  between  the  many 
stalls  where  the  peasants  and  townsfolk  brought 
fruit  and  vegetables,  pink  and  white  sweets  that 
were  sticky,  large  gingerbreads  powdered  with 
white  sugar,  and  pots  of  all  shapes,  with  fat  tum- 
mies and  thin  tummies,  pots  that  were  blue,  and 
pots  that  were  green,  and  pots  that  had  the  colour 
of  the  earth. 

And  there  right  at  the  end  corner  of  the  mar- 
ket-place sat  Mrs.  V.  Populi  under  her  red  um- 
brella, with  a  very  red  nose  and  a  great  pyramid 
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of  red  apples  before  her;  in  fact,  Mrs.  V.  Populi 
was  a  real  study  in  reds. 

At  this  moment  something  came  to  pass,  some- 
thing- that  poor  Mrs.  Bulgins  will  never  forget. 

Kildeen  was  very  hot  and  rather  cross,  so  when 
she  saw  the  beautiful  pyramid  of  scarlet  apples 
she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  taste  them, 
nor  was  she,  it  seems,  the  first  lady  who  had  been 
tempted  by  this  symbolic  fruit ! 

In  a  loud  voice  that  already  knew  quite  well 
how  to  command,  Kildeen  ordered  the  negroes 
to  stop,  and  before  Mrs.  Bulgins  was  aware  of 
what  was  happening  she  was  out  of  her  golden 
carriage  and  was  filling  her  royal  hands  with  the 
shining  fruit. 

Kildeen  was  quite  certain  that,  because  her 
father  was  king  of  the  land,  everything  within 
it  was  hers.  But  Mrs.  V.  Populi  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  with  words  that  were  any- 
thing but  courteous  she  screeched  at  the  little  girl 
to  put  down  the  apples. 

Up  went  Kildeen's  chin  and  she  stared  at  the 
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enraged  old  lady  with  haughty  astonishment  and 
all  she  said  was:  "Me  needs  apples!"  and  very 
calmly  she  continued  to  fill  her  arms. 

Out  of  her  chair  tumbled  the  wrathful  old  fe- 
male, and  seizing  a  broomstick  she  actually  raised 
it  against  the  royal  child,  who  for  a  moment  was 
taken  by  surprise — but  it  was  for  a  very  short 
moment  only;  then  Kildeen  turned  and  with  an 
impetuous  kick  sent  the  fine  scarlet  pyramid  roll- 
ing far  and  wide,  whilst  she  flung  the  apples  she 
had  gathered  into  her  arms,  one  after  another, 
with  surprising  alacrity  into  Mrs.  Populi's  face! 

A  real  scuffle  ensued.  Mrs.  Bulgins1  tried  to  lay 
hold  of  her  royal  charge.  Mrs.  Populi  was  still 
busy  with  her  broomstick,  whilst  Kildeen  had 
gone  quite  mad,  and,  regardless  of  dignity,  or  of 
gold-embroidered  clothes,  or  of  the  publicity  of 
the  spot,  she  was  having  a  grand  time  pitching 
the  apples  right  and  left,  and  as  many  as  she 
could  into  the  face  of  the  infuriated  seller. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  the  street,  the  moment 
there  is  a  row,  innumerable  little  stray  boys  grew 
up  out  of  the  ground;  in  a  few  minutes  the  dis- 
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**&  tracted  and  horrified  Mrs.  Bulgins  found 
herself  surrounded  by  a  surging  crowd,  in  the 
middle  of  which,  as  in  a  nightmare,  she  had  a 
vision  of  the  Princess  flitting  hither  and  thither 
like  a  hothouse  flower  amongst  vegetables !  and 
actually- -yes,  actually- -having  a  real  battle  with 
the  horrid  little  boys  of  the  street ! 

It  remains  an  eternal  black  spot  on  Mrs.  Bui- 
gins'  honourable  career,  that  battle  of  apples  in 
the  public  market-place,  with  fat  Mrs.  V.  Populi 
reduced  to  silence  by  the  blows  that  she  received 
from  all  sides,  blows  that  were  inflicted  upon  her 
by  her  own  precious  fruit.  Amongst  other  dis- 
asters Mrs.  Populi  had  lost  her  red-cotton  hand- 
kerchief, and  as  her  cold  was  worse  than  ever  this 
put  her  to  special  inconvenience. 

,We  will  not  relate  how  finally  the  horrified 
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nurse  extracted  the  King's  daughter  from  this 
degrading  situation,  nor  how  her  dress  looked 
afterwards,  nor  of  the  way  Kildeen  behaved  when 
captured,  nor  of  the  bad  language  that  Mrs. 
Populi  freely  used  to  express  her  feelings;  it  were 
too  sad  a  story.  It  has  even  been  related  by  on- 
lookers that  the  green-clad  little  negroes  had  been 
seized  by  the  general  madness  and  had  taken  part 
in  the  apple  battle  at  their  Royal  mistress's  side; 
but  of  this  Mrs.  Bulgins  was  never  quite  sure. 

But  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  from  the  day  upon 
which  Kildeen  had  tasted  the  love  of  freedom, 
she  became  a  very  naughty  little  girl;  perhaps 
she  had  always  been  a  very  naughty  little  girl, 
but  it  had  not  been  so  clearly  realized  by  others. 

A  Princess  must  not  be  given  imprudent  ideas 
about  freedom ;  liberty,  equality,  fraternity  were 
not  words  invented  for  her.  Princesses  are  little 
animals  made  to  live  in  golden  cages  and  the 
sooner  they  learn  to  like  them  the  better! 

Sad  it  is  to  have  to  relate  how  Kildeen  became 
always  naughtier  and  naughtier,  how  neither  her 
nurse,  nor  her  mother,  nor  even  the  King  in  all 
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his   glory  was   able   to   do   anything   with   her. 

Kildeen  was  beautiful,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  and  her  curls  were  the  pride  of  the  nursery, 
especially  when  they  were  crowned  with  a  gar- 
land of  roses.  Then  Kildeen  might  have  been 
taken  for  one  of  God's  best  little  angels.  But  Kil- 
deen was  not  at  all  a  little  angel  and  her  great 
green  eyes  had  naughty  looks,  sometimes  almost 
like  that  of  an  angry  cat. 

There  were  days  when  the  King  was  very  con- 
scious of  his  white  hair  before  his  daughter's 
tempers,  saying  to  himself  that  if  he  had  been 
younger  he  would  perhaps  have  better  under- 
stood how  to  make  her  obey. 

It  had  even  become  unadvisable  to  take  her 
Royal  Highness  for  drives  through  the  streets 
because  poor  Mrs.  Bulgins  could  never  be  sure 
that  it  would  not  end  in  some  painfully  public 
debate,  when  she  and  her  charge  differed  in 
opinion. 

The  sad  day  even  came  when  the  great  Mrs. 
Bulgins  wrent  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  to 
announce  that  she  could  stay  no  longer,  that 
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she  was  quite  unfit  for  the  honourable  position 
she  occupied,  quite  unable  to  tame  the  unruly 
Princess. 

After  that  everything  was  tried:  a  gov- 
erness with  spectacles  on  her  nose,  a  young 
lady  with  smiles  and  curtsies,  a  solemn 
priest  with  sallow  face  and  the  word  of 
God  on  his  lips,  a  military  man  with  shin- 
ing uniform  and  many  decorations,  a  mild, 
holy  nun  with  hands  discreetly  concealed 
in  her  sleeves,  and  even  an  old  grey-headed 
sage  whose  knowledge  was  the  pride  of  the 

country — but  one  and  all  failed  before 
the  unruly  temper  of  the  Royal  Princess. 
There  still  was  a  master,  of  which  no 
one  ever  thought  except  Mrs.  V.  Populi 
on  the  night  she  went  to  bed  very  sore 
because  of  the  use  to  which 
her  apples  had  been  put  one 
sunny  spring  morning,  and 
that  master  was  called 
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the  birch-rod! 

But  the  King  in  all 


his  glory,  the  Queen  in  her  helplessness, 
Mrs.  Bulgins  in  her  dignity,  the  priest  in 
his  holiness,  and  even  the  sage  in  all  his 
wisdom  had  not  come  to  such  a  simple 
conclusion.  Neither  birch-rod  nor  whip, 
nor  even  the  palm  of  an  honest  man's 
hand  was  ever  tried  upon  Kildeen,  Kil- 
deen  the  Royal  Princess. 

Finally  the  astrologer  who  could  read 
the  stars  was  begged  to  lend  his  aid,  and 
to  ask  of  the  constellations  indications  of  what 
should  be  done.  For  seven  nights  the  old  wise- 
acre remained  in  intimate  conversation  with 
seven  planets  and  on  the  eighth  morning  he 
begged  audience  of  the  King,  and  this  is  the 
message  the  Heavens  had  sent  him. 

He  had  seen  a  lonely  place,  somewhere  very  far 
off — and  out  of  that  lonely  place  something  grew, 
something  dark  and  high  and  silent  and  strong. 
And  over  that  something  that  grew  something 
flew — something  shadowy  and  large,  something 
with  wings  and  followers,  something  that  looked 
like  many  birds. 
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And  that  was  all  that  the  wise  man  had  been 
able  to  learn  from  the  stars. 

The  King  sat  in  his  chamber  and  the  sun  shone 
on  his  head  making  it  look  whiter  than  ever.  The 
King  was  sad,  the  King  was  tired,  the  King  felt 
vague,  and  these  enigmatic  indications  seemed 
quite  insufficient  to  him;  he  did  not  see  what 
remedy  they  brought  to  the  hopeless  situation. 
He  took  off  his  crown  and  rubbed  his  forehead 
where  it  had  marked  a  sore  little  line,  and  look- 
ing up  at  the  reader  of  stars  he  simply  said: 

"Well." 

And  the  single  word  did  not  mean  that  all  was 
well,  it  really  meant:  "What  next?" 

The  astronomer  shrugged  his  shoulders,  wish- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  his  Majesty  would  ask 
him  to  sit  down,  because  the  night  had  been  long, 
and  stars,  like  Kings,  wish  to  be  talked  to  in  a 
vertical  posture. 

The  two  men  were  still  helplessly  facing  each 
other  when  the  Queen  came  into  the  room.  Her 
eyes  were  red  and  she  too  seemed  tired,  but  when 
she  saw  how  uninspired  the  King  was  looking  she 
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sat  down,  telling  the  grateful  astrologer  to  do 
the  same;  then,  although  only  a  woman,  she  be- 
gan to  grapple  with  the  situation. 

It  is  not  expected  of  a  Queen  to  be  intelligent; 
she  must  be  pretty,  she  must  wear  fine  clothes, 
she  must  know  how  to  smile  even  when  she  is 
feeling  sleepy,  she  must  be  gentle  and  kind,  but 
it  occasionally  happens  that  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances she  learns  to  become  the  King's 
understudy  and  that  at  hours  of  weariness  it  may 
sometimes  be  her  wits  that  save  a  situation. 
Queen  Gunara  was  still  beautiful,  and  as  her  life 

«*w 

had  been  spent  in  being  kind  to  others  it  often 
happened  that  she  was  of  real  help  to  the  King. 
Her  heart  was  very  heavy  because  of  Kildeen's 
misbehaviour  and  sadly  had  she  been  wondering 
what  remedy  could  be  found. 

The  truth  was  that  the  crowned  couple  were 
bitterly  disappointed  in  their  daughter,  and  some- 
times they  wondered  why  God  had  answered 
their  great  wish  in  so  uncomfortable  a  manner. 

The  Queen  listened  attentively  to  the  astrol- 
oger's visions;  she  promised  to  ponder  deeply 
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over  them  and  to  try  and  come  to  some  con- 
clusion. And  that  night  the  Queen  had  a  dream. 

She  dreamed  that  at  the  farthest  end  of  her 
country  there  stood  an  old  grey  granite  tower  and 
that  huge  brown-winged  eagles  flew  about  it, 
always  perching  on  the  embattled  terrace  at  the 
top,  and  all  the  time  a  voice  was  whispering  in 
her  ears,  "Send  Kildeen  there,  send  Kildeen 
there."  Several  times  she  awoke,  but  each  time 
she  went  off  to  sleep  again  the  same  vision  came 
back  and  the  same  voice  continued  to  say  the 
same  words. 

Very  troubled  she  related  her  dream  next  day 
to  the  King.  Together  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  shadowy  something  that  the  astrol- 
oger had  seen  in  the  stars  was  probably  the  tower 

the  Oueen  had  dreamed  of,  and  that  the  shadows 
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which  were  flying  above  it  were  the  great  eagles 
of  the  Queen's  oft-repeated  vision. 

Then  the  King  and  Queen  understood  that  the 
occult  powers  were  advising  the  father  and 
mother  to  try  isolation  for  their  daughter;  to  shut 
her  up  in  the  far-off  tower  all  by  herself,  with  the 
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eagles  as  only  companions1  and  guardians,  and  to 
try  what  effect  this  solitude  would  have  upon  the 
unmanageable  princess. 

But  it  needed  still  two  years  before  the  royal 
couple  could  make  up  their  minds. 

Kildeen  was  then  seven  years  old  and  her  ill- 
behaviour  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  King 
and  Queen  were  quite  broken-hearted.  She  would 
learn  nothing  at  all,  she  would  eat  with  her  fin- 
gers instead  of  with  her  fork  and  spoon,  she  re- 
fused to  say  good  morning  or  good  night  when 


she  came  into  the  room, 
she  would  not  put  on  the 
fine  clothes  that  were  suit- 
able for  a  princess,  she 
would  use  such  bad  lan- 
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guage  that  everybody  wondered  where  she  had 
got  such  words,  and  when  asked,  she  would 
rudely  answer  that  she  had  learnt  them  from 
her  own  Papa! 

She  was  even  known  to  have  thrown  her  ex- 
cellent supper  out  of  the  window,  to  have  slapped 
the  footman,  and  to  have  put  out  her  tongue  at 
the  King  in  public,  and  one  day  she  actually 
walked  about  in  the  garden  with  nothing  on  her 
but  her  little  chemise,  to  the  shocked  horror  of 
sentries  on  guard!  Nor  was  this  everything;  Kil- 
deen  one  disastrous  morning  ran  away  with  her 
father's  crown  and  hid  it  somewhere  out  in  the 
park,  so  that  the  King  was  obliged  to  remain 
at  home,  being  quite  unable  to  show  himself  un- 
crowned before  his  people. 

The  crownless  King  sat  in  his  chamber  and 
there  were  actually  hot  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks;  he  felt  so  helpless  and  the  loss  of  his 
crown  was  a  cruel  humiliation,  especially  as  he 
had  been  snubbed  by  his  daughter.  When  he  had 
tried  to  use  his  authority,  the  child  had  simply 
replied  that  if  a  King  could  not  be  a  King  with- 
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out  a  crown  on  his  head,  then  he  had  better  not 
be  a  King  at  all ;  and  the  worst  was  that  the  King 
kept  thinking  of  those  words,  wondering  if  they 
were  true. 

That  night  the  royal  couple  came  to  the  sad 
conclusion  that  the  Princess  must  be  sent  away, 
that  the  advice  the  stars  had  given  must  be  fol- 
lowed. Kildeen  must  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  till 
she  could  learn  to  behave.  They  sat  up  in  their 
big  bed  till  the  early  hours  of  morning,  discussing 
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about  how  it  was  to  be  done,  but  only  the  Queen 
had  her  crown  on  the  table  beside  her,  the  King's 
alas  was  somewhere  out  in  the  park. 

And  this  is  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  our  story; 
it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  second  will  be  less  sad ! 


II 

KILDEEN  had  been  brought  to  the  far- 
off  tower,  Kildeen  was  shut  up  as  a 
prisoner  on  a  lonely,  boggy  marsh, 
and  Kildeen  was  surrounded  by  eagles  that  kept 
her  in  order  as  no  human  hand  had  been  able 
to  do. 

Useless  were  it  to  relate  the  moving  scene, 
when  followed  by  a  line  of  courtiers  and  soldiers, 
the  royal  parents  had  ridden  through  their  land 
to  bring  their  unruly  daughter  to  the  prison  the 
stars  had  chosen  for  her  as  a  place  of  righteous 
chastisement. 

Kildeen,  who  had  made  a  scene  before  starting, 
was  ignominiously  strapped  on  to  her  little  black 
pony  that  was  led  by  two  stalwart  officers,  at 
whom  she  made  faces  all  along  the  road. 

But  the  officers  were  well  trained  and  looked 
before  them,  taking  no  notice  of  her  Royal  High- 
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ness's  antics;  she  certainly  was  a  very  attractive 
little  person  as  she  sat  bolt  upright  on  her  pony, 
her  head  enwrapped  in  a  close-fitting  little  scarlet 
hood  that  encircled  her  face  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  day.  Her  eyes  were  greener  than  ever,  but 
her  ruddy  hair  was  concealed  by  the  austere  little 
head-dress  she  wore. 

A  bright  red  cloak  very  much  like  those  of  her 
parents  fell  from  her  shoulders,  giving  her  a  regal 
appearance.  Neither  the  King  nor  the  Queen  were 
wearing  their  crowns,  for  the  Queen  did  not  wish 
to  appear  in  hers  as  long  the  King's  could  not  be 

• 

found,  and  when  reprimanded  by  the  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies  asking  how  it  was  possible 
that    their   majesties    could   be   seen   abroad   so 
simply  attired,  they  both  declared  that  the  oc- 
casion was  so  sad,  that  they  preferred  being 

incognito  on  this  fine 
summer  morning. 

You  see,  the 


King    had    not 


had  the  courage  to  confess  to  his  court  that  he 
had  lost  his  crown — but  all  the  time  the  words 
of  his  daughter  rang  in  his  ears  and  he  kept 
wondering  if  he  still  looked  like  a  King  as  he 
sat  on  his  high-stepping  charger  with  only  a  cap 
on  his  head. 

The  Queen  was  so  sad  that  she  quite  forgot 
all  dignity,  and  the  heavy  tears  were  running 
down  her  cheeks,  but  when  the  hour  of  parting 
came  she  thought  that  her  heart  would  break. 

But  Kildeen,  naughty  Kildeen,  pretended  not 
to  mind  at  all  and  the  only  fuss  she  made  was 
when  she  had  to  part  from  her  pony;  she  threw 
her  arms  round  its  neck  and  the  two  well-trained 
officers  found  it  difficult  to  detach  her  from  her 
pet.  It  is  a  delicate  operation  to  have  to  combine 
force  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  royal  princess, 
but  as  Kildeen  occasionally  behaved  like  a  street 
child,  those  who  dealt  with  her  were  reduced  to 
means  that  were  less  genteel  than  court  etiquette 
prescribed. 

Finally  the  obstreperous  child  refused  to  kiss 
her  parents'  hands  and  the  parting,  that  to  them 
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was  a  torture,  seemed  not  at  all  to  up- 
set the  Princess. 

She  climbed  her  tower-stairs;  and 
when  she  reached  the  top,  instead  of 
sweetly  waving  her  hand,  as  any  nice- 
feeling  little  girl  would  have  done,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  she  made  a  gesture 
with  all  her  ten  fingers  very  close  to 
her  nose,  so  that  alas  it  was  with  that 
vision  in  their  eyes  that  the  poor  King 
and  Queen  sadly  turned  away  to  go 
back  to  their  capital  and  their  empty 
palace. 

And  now  Kildeen  was  quite  alone! 
She  began  to  look  about  her.  The 
tower  was  round,  was  high,  was  grey,  and  very 
strong,  with  a  solid  battlement  round  the  top 
containing  loopholes  out  of  which  Kildeen  could 
look  upon  her  surroundings,  but  what  surround- 
ings! 

An  endless  marshy  land,  where  nothing  grew, 
neither  tree,  nor  grass,  nor  flowers.  Somewhere 
very  far  off  in  the  distance  there  was  a  stripe  of 
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grey  that  might  be  the  sea,  but  so  far,  so  far  away 
that  the  naked  eye  could  not  distinguish  it  from 
the  sky. 

For  a  moment  Kildeen  felt  oppressed  by  so 
dreary  a  view,  but  then  she  consoled  herself  by 
lifting  her  little  silk  skirts  very  high  and  dancing 
about  on  the  lonely  terrace  like  a  butterfly  gone 
crazy  with  the  joy  of  freedom. 

Then  suddenly  she  stopped  and  let  her  skirts 
drop  demurely  to  the  ground;  was  she  free? 

She  looked  around  her — the  top  of  the  tower 
was  certainly  not  very  large,  and  peeping  down 
from  one  of  her  loopholes  she  realized  that  she 
was  very  far  from  the  ground,  very  far;  so  far  in- 
deed that  she  felt  almost  giddy. 

Kildeen  sat  down  on  one  of  the  little  stone 
benches  built  into  the  tower-wall  and  folding  her 
hands  in  her  lap  began  to  think. 

Kildeen  had  not  been  accustomed  to  think,  so 
the  proceeding  was  new  to  her;  at  first  she  only 
saw  visions  of  a  good  supper  and  a  soft  bed ;  many 
toys  all  around  her,  with  nervous  eager  servants 
patiently  obeying  her  many  whims — and  now! 
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Who  was  she  going  to  order  about?  Who  was 
going  to  tremble  at  the  sound  of  her  small  im- 
perious voice?  Who  was  going  to  obey  her  every 
command?  She  did  not  quite  understand! 

'A  curious  feeling  came  over  Kildeen;  it  really 
was  very  quiet  up  here,  very  still;  was  nobody 
going  to  come  and  talk  to  her?  She  had  been  so 
delighted  at  the  thought  of  getting  rid  of  those 
in  authority  that  she  had  not  thought  of  inquir- 
ing about  who  would  be  left  to  look  after  her 
many  wishes. 

Why  was  it  so  still  up  here,  and  when  would 
they  bring  supper  to  her?  When? 

The  sun  was  beginning  to  go  down,  its  curious 
red  light  was  spreading  over  the  marshy  land 
beneath,  and  lying  like  great  stains  of  fiery  gold 
over  one  side  of  the  tower  wall;  it  fell  upon  Kil- 
deen's  red  cloak  and  she  suddenly  looked  like  a 
large  flaming  poppy  out  of  which  two  rather 
anxious  green  eyes  were  peeping  at  nothing. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  sound  in  the  air 
and  a  large  shadow  fell  over  Kildeen.  She  gave 
a  little  start,  then  there  was  another  shadow  and 
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then  another,  and  before  Kildeen  knew  what  was 
happening  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  a 
large  circle  of  huge  brown  birds. 

They  all  settled  upon  the  embattled  wall,  form- 
ing an  astounding  ring  round  the  prisoner  prin- 
cess. 

Kildeen  had  never  seen  an  eagle  before — all  the 
birds  of  her  palace  gardens  had  been  small  with 
shining  colours  and  sweet-sounding  voices;  they 
had  flitted  like  magic  flowers  in  and  out  of  the 
trees,  and  one  mysterious  bird  there  had  been 
which,  though  never  seen,  sat  in  the  bushes  in 
spring-time  and  had  a  voice  sweeter  than  all  the 
others  put  together.  She  had  been  told  that  that 
bird  had  only  quite  a  shabby  little  dress  and 
therefore  it  liked  to  sing  when  the  shadows  of 
evening  were  creeping  over  the  earth. 

These  birds  were  quite  different,  they  really 
were  very  big,  and  so  brown,  with  such  huge 
wings,  such  sharp  curved  beaks,  and 
oh!  what  piercing  eyes! 


Kildeen  began  to  feel  a  little  uncomfortable, 
but  Kildeen  was  not  afraid:  a  Princess  is  never 

afraid ! 
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One  amongst  this  uncanny  company  was 
larger  than  the  rest;  certainly  he  was  a  very  mag- 
nificent creature  although  Kildeen  did  not  care 
for  the  brown  of  his  coat.  She  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  would  have  been  much  more  at- 
tractive to  look  at  if  his  feathers  had  been  red  like 
the  regal  mantle  that  she  wore. 

But  although  only  dressed  in  brown,  somehow 
this  animal  looked  like  a  king;  why?  So  it  was 
true  what  she  had  said  to  her  father?  This  bird 
had  no  crown  on  his  head,  and  yet  he  was  a  sov- 
ereign amongst  his  companions;  you  see  Kildeen 
could  not  imagine  a  world  without  kings. 

She  lifted  her  head  very  high,  and  in  an  im- 
perious voice  called  out  to  the  great  bird,  staring 
straight  into  his  eyes:  "Are  you  a  king?" 

No  answer;  the  bird  returned  her  stare,  but  no 
word  did  it  utter.  Kildeen  began  to  feel  annoyed. 
She  drew  herself  up  stiffly  and  sat  there  on  the 
stone  bench  as  though  she  had  been  on  a  throne, 
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only  she  was  at  a  disadvantage,  because  a  throne 
should  be  an  elevated  seat,  and  Kildeen  was  sit- 
ting well  beneath  the  one  she  was  trying  to 
impress. 

And  why  were  the  eagle's  eyes  so  very  keen? 
They  seemed  to  look  her  through  and  through  as 
no  one  had  ever  done  before. 

"I  am  a  Princess,"  continued  Kildeen,  "and  at 
home  I  have  many  horses,  and  a  Papa  and 
Mamma,  and  servants  as  many  as  I  want;  and  all 
my  underclothes  are  marked  with  a  crown  and 
two  little  lions,  and  over  my  bed  there  is  also  a 
crown,  and  it  shines  like  a  sun!  And  when  I  go 
through  the  streets  everybody  bows  and  says  I 
am  a  beauty;  and  certainly  my  clothes  are  much 
prettier  than  anybody  else's.  But  I  don't  like  fine 

clothes,  although  I  am  pleased  that  no  one  can 
have  as  pretty  ones  as  I,  very  pleased,  but  fine 

clothes  are  a  bore,  especially  when  you  are  sup- 
posed not  to  dirty  them — then  I  like  to  take  them 
off.  Do  you  never  wear  anything  but  that  brown 
coat?  I  don't  think  it's  pretty,  it  is  the  colour  of 
the  earth.  My  dresses  were  always  the  colour  of 
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the  sky,  or  the  sea,  or  the  flowers,  or  the  butter- 
flies, or  the  birds — but  then  you  are  a  bird,  only 
your  dress  is  shabby.  But  then  why  do  you  look 
like  a  King  although  your  dress  is  shabby?  I 
think  that  is  stupid.  I  think  that  probably  you  are 
stupid  because  you  can't  talk.  Why  don't  you  talk  ? 
I  want  you  to  talk!  I  shall  be  very  angry  if  you 
don't  talk!  I  shall  fly  into  a  temper  if  you  don't 
talk!  I  shall  hate  you  if  you  don't  talk — if  you 
won't  talk  I  shall."  And  Kildeen,  whose  temper 
was  rising  like  a  storm,  sprang  to  her  feet,  a  very 
small,  but  very  unright  person  draped  in  a  regal 
red  cloak. 

But  the  great  eagle  took  no  notice  of 
her,  he  simply  turned  his  position  and 
looked  towards  the  far-off  sea,  and  he 
could  turn  his  head  much  farther  round 
than  Kildeen  could  hers. 

Kildeen  went  up  to 
where  the  bird  sat  perched, 
and  with  eyes  that  were 
beginning  to  sparkle  with 
rage,  she  tried  to  stare  it 


out  of  countenance.  But  suddenly  she  felt  very 
small,  and  therefore  she  greatly  desired  that  the 
bird  would  come  down,  and  when  Kildeen  desired 
a  thing  she  certainly  did  not  keep  it  to  herself. 

"Come  down,"  she  ordered,  "I  don't  like  to 
have  to  lift  my  head,  it  tires  my  neck,  come  down ! 
It's  stupid  of  you  to  sit  up  there  and  stare ;  I  was 
always  told  not  to  stare!  It  is  very  rude  to  stare 
at  people!" 

Still  the  great  bird  did  not  answer;  immovable, 
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majestic,  it  sat  there  in  silence. 

But  Kildeen  was  not  yet  beaten,  and  Kildeen 
was  not  afraid. 

Her  royal  blood  was  up,  she  was  exasperated, 
she  was  tired,  she  was  hungry,  and,  although  she 
did  not  realize  it,  Kildeen  was  feeling  lonely. 

With  an  impetuous  movement  she  stretched 
out  her  arm,  making  her  red  cloak  flutter  about 
her  like  a  royal  standard,  and  being  just  able  to 
reach  the  great  bird's  tail  she  gave  it  a  pull,  call- 
ing out  as  she  did  so:  "Come  down!" 

But  what  was  that !  A  flutter  of  wings,  a  dark 
cloud  around  her  head,  and  then — "au!"  She 
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pulled  back 
her  hand  and 
screamed  with 
pain;  the  horrid 
creature  had 
actually  bitten  her! 

Do  birds  bite? 

Kildeen  looked  at  her  finger;  it  was  bleeding 
and  she  looked  at  the  bird.  It  sat  there  unmoved, 
indifferent,  looking  over  her  head. 

The  tears  welled  up  hot  to  Kildeen's  eyes,  she 
put  her  bleeding  ringer  to  her  mouth  and  sucked 

it. 

What  a  nasty  taste!  And  how  it  hurt!  Kildeen 

felt  that  she  was  going  to  cry.  But  she  thought 
better  of  it  and  flew  into  a  rage  instead. 
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You  have  never  seen  Kildeen  in  a  rage? 

Well!  I  assure  you,  it  is  a  rather  funny  and 
rather  dreadful  sight! 

When  Kildeen  is  in  a  rage  she  stamps  about 
like  a  little  wild  animal  gone  quite  mad.  She 
screams!  She  tears  at  her  clothes! 

She  throws  herself  on  the  ground.  When  she 
gets  up  again,  she  makes  very  ugly  faces  and 
very  ugly  sounds.  Her  nose  becomes  quite  red 
and  her  eyes  very  dark  and  her  hair  gets  very 
untidy,  and  afterwards — afterwards  Kildeen  feels 
ashamed  and  Kildeen  feels  very  unhappy. 

And  this  time  all  happened  very  much  as  I  have 
described. 

The  silent  birds  looked  down  upon  a  little 
whirlwind  of  red,  out  of  which  curious  sounds 
rose  towards  them;  there  was  a  patter  of  angry 
little  feet  upon  the  stone  floor,  the  hood  fell  from 
Kildeen's  head,  and  her  curls  flew  about  her  face 
like  a  storm  of  Autumn  leaves.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden  there  was  silence,  and  Kildeen  fell  all  in 
a  heap  on  the  cold  flags  and  lay  there  like  a  large 
torn-up  flower,  crumpled  and  thrown  away  by 
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some  neglectful  hand;  and  I  think  that  now  Kil- 
deen  was  crying,  crying  bitterly. 

A  fit  of  rage  may  relieve  one's  feelings  during 
the  time;  there  may  be  a  bitter  joy  at  the  moment 
itself,  but  the  "afterwards"  is  certainly  not  pleas- 
ant, and  it  was  exactly  what  Kildeen  was  now 
realizing. 

The  floor  was  cold,  very  cold  and  very  hard; 
into  the  bargain  her  bitter  tears  had  made  it  salty 
and  her  soft  little  cheek  felt  quite  sticky;  she 
longed  to  raise  her  head.  But  how  could  she  face 
all  those  great  brown  birds  and  especially  the  one 
that  looked  like  a  King,  and  oh !  how  her  finger 
did  hurt ! 

Suddenly  something  very  soft  touched  the  back 
of  her  neck.  Kildeen  sat  up  and  found  that  the 
huge,  brown  bird  that  had  been  so  rude  to  her 
had  come  down  from  its  height  and  was  sitting 
at  her  side;  in  its  beak  it  was  holding  a  funny- 
shaped  little  loaf. 

Kildeen  rubbed  her  eyes.  She  could  not  find  her 
handkerchief,  so  she  took  a  corner  of  her  cloak 
and  wiped  her  sticky  face  that  was  very  red  and 
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shiny,  and  her  nose  felt  hot  and  stuffy;  she  wished 
she  could  find  her  handkerchief !  What  a  bore  that 
one  could  not  blow  one's  nose  on  one's  dress — 
but  that  really  was  impossible!  Was  it  not? 

Kildeen  was  hungry,  so  she  half  shyly  stretched 
out  her  hand  towards  her  feathered  companion, 
who  let  the  little  bread  fall  into  her  extended 
palm. 

Kildeen  suddenly  remembered  her  manners 
and  said:  'Thank  you,"  and  in  saying  "thank 
you"  she  began  to  feel  happier,  like  a  child  who 
has  learnt  its  lesson  well. 

The  little  teeth  were  soon  biting  into  the  mor- 
sel that  had  been  offered  her.  It  was  not  exactly 
a  royal  repast,  royally  served,  but  it  was  good, 
very  good,  only  too  small  and  only  too  quickly 
consumed. 

And  now  Kildeen  wanted  more.  In  the  royal 
palace  many  dishes  were  offered  her,  each  served 
on  a  small  golden  plate.  Very  often  she  had  not 
eaten  of  them  just  because  it  had  been  expected 
of  her.  Now,  in  remembrance  of  their  colour  and 
smell,  Kildeen  felt  the  water  come  to  her  mouth! 
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Really  that  little  bread  had  been  too  meagre  a 
repast;  she  hoped  there  was  something  else  to 
come,  so  she  stretched  out  her  fat  little  hand  and 
said:  "More!" 

But  the  huge  bird  at  her  side  did  not  even  seem 
to  perceive  the  royal  palm  extended  towards  it; 
it  had  again  taken  to  staring  in  the  way  that  ir- 
ritated the  Princess,  so  she  raised  her  voice  a  little 
and  repeated  her  demand,  "More  please."  Per- 
haps it  was  better  to  add  "please,"  although  there 
was  no  one  there  to  tell  her  to  do  so. 

But  the  extended  palm  remained  empty  and  a 
storm  began  to  rise  behind  Kildeen's  large  green 
eyes. 

"Don't  you  hear  me?"  she  asked,  leaning  to- 
wards the  impassive  bird,  "you  seem  to  forget 
that  I  am  a  princess  and  that  at  home  I  eat  as 


much  as  I  like;  very  often  I  don't 
like,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  not 
offering  me  many  good  things. 
Where  is  my  soup;  where  my 
chicken  and  my  little  souffle? 
And  I  like  strawberries  and  sticky 
nougats;  plums  in  plenty;  and 
partridges  and  pancakes  and  fat  little 
quails,  and  figs  and  fried  almonds  I  like."  And 
suddenly  Kildeen  felt  an  insurmountable  desire 
for  all  the  things  she  had  so  often  rejected  when 
they  were  offered  her.  It  was  to  her  as  though 
this  big  brown  companion  were  responsible  for 
the  want  she  was  suffering.  "Instead  of  sitting 
there  looking  at  nothing  you  might  go  and 
hurry  up  the  servants  and  tell  them  that  the 
Princess  is  hungry,  that  the  Princess  is  waiting, 
that  the  Princess  will  be  very  angry — very 
angry,  and  that  if  they  don't  make  haste  and 
bring  what  I  want,  I  won't  eat  at  all.  I  shall  take 
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all  the  good  things  and  pitch  them  over  the  wall. 
I  shall  smash  the  dishes,  I  shall  find  ugly  words 
to  call  them.  I  shall  tell  them!  .  .  ."  Kildeen  was 
becoming  breathless,  the  words  poured  from  her 
mouth;  she  was  already  royally  disposing  of  the 
manifold  dainties  that  were  not  forthcoming,  and 
her  eyes  were  as  stormy  as  an  angry  sea.  She  rose 
to  her  feet  and  stood  like  a  little  red  flame  before 
the  silent  eagle  that  looked  at  her  with  unblink- 
ing eyes,  quite  indifferent  to  her  threats.  She 
turned  round  and  looked  up  at  the  mute  circle  of 
birds  and  a  hopeless  feeling  of  impotence  came 
over  her. 

"I  think  you  are  a  nasty  lot  of  ugly  brown  crea- 
tures, with  shabby  clothes  and  horrid  eyes.  You 
are  not  at  all  funny,  even  if  you  think  it's  clever 
to  sit  there  without  saying  a  word  and  let  me  do 
all  the  talking.  And  it's  not  at  all  amusing  to 
scold  people  who  don't  seem  to  mind.  My  Mam- 
ma minded  very  much  when  I  scolded  her,  and 
my  Papa,  who  is  a  King,  always  did  everything 
I  wanted  so  that  I  should  not  cry,  and  my  Papa 
had  a  crown  till  I  took  it  away!  Perhaps  you  did 


not  think  he  was  a  King  today  because  he  was 
riding  without  a  crown  on  his  head,  but  he  is  a 
King  all  the  same,  it's  only  a  pity  that  his  hair  is 
white,  but  he  can't  help  that  because  he  is  old; 
old  people  do  have  white  hair,  even  Kings !  And 
my  Papa  looks  very  nice  with  white  hair,  even 
if  you  don't  like  it !  But  then  I  am  sure  you  have 
no  taste  at  all  and  don't  understand  anything 
about  anything!  And  you  think  that  because  I 
am  wearing  a  red  cloak  that  all  my  cloaks  are  red, 
but  they  are  not !  They  are  of  every  colour,  more 
than  I  need.  And  at  home  I  have  golden  shoes 
and  I  wear  wreaths  of  fresh  roses  on  my  head! 
You  don't  believe  it!  You  don't  believe  it?"  And 
Kildeen,  beside  herself  with  helpless  rage,  ran 
like  a  little  fury  round  the  wall,  beating  against  it 
with  futile  fists.  Then  she  was  suddenly  still, 
drawing  back  with  awe,  for  all  the  twenty  huge 
birds  on  the  wall  were  stretching  long  necks 
down  towards  her  with  wide-open  yellow 
beaks.  In  their  hard  eyes  there  was 


a  look  such  as  Kildeen  had  never  seen.  Their 
feathers,  that  had  been  so  smooth,  were  all 
ruffled  up  as  though  a  tremendous  wind  had 
passed  through  them. 

Kildeen  could  see  their  ugly  black  tongues,  and 
a  curious  hissing  sound  came  from  the  offended 
birds  which  quite  disconcerted  the  royal  child, 
so  that  her  rage  fell  as  a  storm  that  is  suddenly 
stilled. 

She  turned  round  to  look  at  the  King  bird  that 
sat  on  the  floor.  It  seemed  to  have  grown  in  the 
thickening  shades  of  the  evening. 

Then  Kildeen  was  overcome  with  a  nameless 
desire  for  protection;  a  great  cry  rose  from  her 
lips  to  the  darkening  sky: 

"Mamma !  Mamma !  Mamma !" 

But  the  Queen  was  far  away.  Sadly  was  she 
riding  through  the  gathering  darkness  of  night; 
riding  back  to  her  empty  palace,  the  shadows  of 
dusk  kindly  masking  her  tear-stained  face. 

Yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  out  of  the  darkness 
somewhere  she  heard  an  echo  of  Kildeen's  small 
voice,  crying  for  help. 
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She  reined  in  her  horse  suddenly,  which  created 
confusion  in  the  ranks  of  her  followers,  and  many 
an  old  nodding  courtier  was  rudely  awakened 
from  kindly  dreams,  and  the  King,  who  had  also 
been  napping,  said:  "Oh!"  because  he  thought 
they  had  arrived  home.  Then  he  instinctively  put 
up  his  hands  to  straighten  the  crown  that  was 
not  on  his  head. 

But  the  Queen  only  said:  "I  was  thinking  of 
Kildeen,"  and  the  King  sadly  answered: 

"And  so  was  I!" 


Ill 

ILDEEN,  the  royal  princess,  had  gone 
from  surprise  to  surprise.  Things  had 
turned  out  quite  differently  to  what 
she  had  expected.  Kildeen  was  beginning  to 
realize  that  she  had  not  always  known  how  to 
appreciate  the  things  that  had  been  hers. 

On  the  fatal  night  of  her  arrival  at  the  tower 
after  having  made  sure  that  she  could  not  impose 
her  will  upon  the  shabby-coated  eagles,  Kildeen 
had  sought  for  a  bed. 

She  had  groped  her  way  down  the  rough  stone- 
stairs,  feeling  with  her  hands  against  the  cold 
walls  till  she  had  come  to  a  small  door.  It  was 
of  solid  iron  and  quite  rusty,  with  great  nails  all 
over  its  surface.  Hungry  Kildeen  could  only  com- 
pare them  to  small  gingerbreads,  and  once  more 
the  water  came  to  her  mouth. 

The   door   yielded   to   her   pressure;   Kildeen 
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found  herself  in  a  tiny  round  room  bare  and 
empty,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  there  was 
a  huge  nest! 

Not  a  nice,  soft,  mossy  nest,  lined  with  down, 
but  a  huge  muddle  of  dry  sticks  with  a  few  brown 
feathers  here  and  there,  and  nothing  to  make  it 
comfy,  nothing  to  make  it  cosy,  nothing  to  make 
it  an  inviting  place  of  repose. 

In  the  small  round  window  a  single  candle 
burned;  its  flame  flickered  about,  and  as  Kil- 
deen  moved  hither  and  thither  her  own  small 
person  cast  an  enormous  shadow  over  the  wall, 
so  enormous  that  Kildeen  did  not  like  it! 

And  true  to  her  imperious  ways  Kildeen  began 
to  scream  at  the  shadow  to  go  away,  that  she  did 
not  want  a  big,  black,  flat  creature  moving  about 
her  room,  and  over  her  walls1. 

"Go  away!"  shouted  Kildeen,  "you  are  ugly,  I 
don't  like  you!  This  is  my  room!  It  is  not  a 
beautiful  room,  but  it's  mine,  and  people  have  no 
right  to  come  into  other  people's  rooms.  It's  rude, 
and  I  am  a  princess  and  can  have  you  punished 
if  I  want !  And  you  have  no  real  face,  and  no  real 
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form,  you  only  pretend  to  be  something  that  you 
are  not,  and  I  don't  want  you  here!  You  can  go 
to  those  horrid  eagles  outside  and  tell  them  that 
I  don't  want  to  see  them  any  more,  because  they 
are  all  of  them  stupid  and  very  unkind!  And 
when  my  Papa,  who  is  a  King,  comes  back,  I  shall 
ask  him  to  have  all  their  ugly  heads  cut  off,  and 
I  shall  tell  my  Papa  that  I  think  it's  a  shame  only 
to  give  me  a  small  piece  of  bread  to  eat,  to  me 
the  royal  princess,  who  used  to  pitch  out  of  the 
window  all  the  food  she  did  not  want  to  eat;  and 
now,  that  I  want  some,  no  one  gives  me  any !  But 
you  ugly  black  man  there,  you  go  away !  I  don't 
exactly  want  to  be  alone,  but  anyhow  I  don't 
want  to  be  with  you!" 

But  the  more  Kildeen  excited  herself  the  more 
did  the  big  black  shadow  gesticulate  on  the  wall, 
and  when  Kildeen  stood  still  the  shadow  was  also 
quiet. 

But  Kildeen  was  tired,  too  tired  to  go  to  the 
end  of  her  rage;  in  spite  of  anger,  and  anxiety, 
and  annoyance,  the  kindly  hand  of  sleep  was 
slowly  descending  upon  the  large,  green  eyes,  and 
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the  words  the  child  was  screaming  out  began  to 
get  confused,  the  sharp  little  tongue  to  mumble, 
the  long  lashes  to  droop,  and,  like  a  weary  little 
animal,  Kildeen  crept  into  the  eagle's  hard  nest, 
and  wrapping  herself  up  in  the  folds  of  her  regal 
cloak,  was  suddenly  asleep;  she  did  not  notice 
how  the  offending  shadow  became  quite  flat  and 
quite  still,  crouching  down  against  the  bare, 
stone  wall. 

And  when  Kildeen  awoke  next  morn- 
ing the  shadow  was  gone.  So  the  vain 
little  girl  imagined  that  it  had  been  afraid 
of  her  threats  and  had  flown  like  a  great 
bird  out  of  the  window.  She  only  vaguely 
wondered  how  it  could  have  done  so,  be- 
cause the  wrindow  was  small,  and  the 
window  was  shut. 

Kildeen  felt  very  stiff,  for  in- 
deed her  couch  had  been  hard, 
and  her  rosy  cheeks  were  marked 
by  long  streaks  where  she  had 
rested  against  the  dry  twigs  of 
the  nest.  Her  hair  was  tumbled, 
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and  all  crumpled  were  her  clothes,  but,  as  she  had 
not  taken  them  off  the  night  before,  at  least  she 
had  not  the  trouble  of  dressing,  nor  could  she 
comb  her  hair,  having  no  comb,  all  of  which  was 
pleasant  enough  to  the  unruly  little  princess.  But 
what  was  less  pleasant  was  the  feeling  of  empti- 
ness in  her  poor,  little  tummy;  it  made  funny 
croaking  sounds  like  a  frog  in  a  bog.  Kildeen 
looked  out  of  the  small  round  window  and  she 
was  once  more  disagreeably  impressed  by  the 
dreariness  of  her  surroundings.  "Nevertheless," 
thought  Kildeen,  "I  shall  go  down  and  walk  about 
on  the  dismal  ground.  Perhaps  I  shall  find  some- 
thing that  will  amuse  me,  or  somebody  I  can  talk 
to,  because  really  it  is  rather  dull  only  talking  to 
creatures  who  do  not  answer,"  and  she  resent- 
fully remembered  the  eagles  and  the  long  black 
shadow  of  the  night  before. 

When  Kildeen  meant  to  do  a  thing  she 
seldom  hesitated.  So  she  opened  her  iron  door 
and  began  to  descend  the  stone  steps  of  the 
stairs. 
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Down,  down,  she  went,  a  terrible  lot  of  steps! 
and  so  steep;  her  feet  rang  so  loudly  upon  the 
granite,  and  the  place  was  so  dark,  with  such  a 
fusty,  damp  smell.  As  she  advanced  innumerable 
bats  detached  themselves  from  the  walls  and  be- 
gan to  flutter  about  with  frightened  squeaks, 
coming  very  near  Kildeen's  head. 

This  was  not  nice  at  all,  and  with  horror  Kil- 
deen  pictured  to  herself  the  moment  when  the 
odious,  black  creatures  might  catch  in  her  hair; 
but  for  all  that  she  was  not  going  to  give  up  her 
voyage  of  discovery. 

Down,  down,  she  went,  till  at  last  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  she  reached  the  bottom. 

But,  alas !  the  door  she  found  there,  after  grop- 
ing about  in  the  dark,  would  not  open! 

Kildeen  pulled,  and  banged,  and  kicked,  and 
thumped,  and  laid  her  impetuous  little  body 
against  the  relentless  metal;  the  door  refused  to 
budge,  it  did  not  even  tremble  on  its  hinges;  it 
was  locked ! — locked ! — and  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done. 
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For  the  first  time  Kildeen  quite  realized  that 
she  was  a  prisoner,  that  she  was  shut  up,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  escape. 

Bitter  indeed  was  this  discovery,  but  it  was 
quite  useless  to  fly  into  a  rage,  because  who  was 
there  to  listen  to  her  scolding  and  to  her  boiling 
indignation? 

The  bats  continued  to  flutter  round  her  head; 
always  nearer  did  their  dark  wings  come  to  her 
face;  one  actually  brushed  her  cheek  with  an  un- 
canny cold  touch. 

Then  Kildeen  was  seized  with  a  nameless 
dread,  and  bundling  up  her  long  skirts  around 
her,  she  rushed  back,  up  the  stairs,  always  higher 
and  higher,  till  she  felt  as  though  her  heart  would 
jump  right  out  of  her  mouth. 

At  last  she  reached  the  door  quite  at  the  top, 
and  when  she  pushed  it  open,  to  her  horror,  she 
found  all  the  eagles  of  the  night  before  grouped 
around  the  wall  like  so  many  heraldic  birds  out 
of  some  royal  coat  of  arms. 

The  sky  was  blue  overhead  and  tiny  clouds  like 
small  pieces  of  cotton  wool  were  floating  across 
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it.  It  was  a  friendly  sky,  and  the  sun  lay  warm 
and  bright  over  the  naked  grey  stones. 

But  Kildeen  remembered  the  way  the  eagles 
had  looked  at  her  yesterday,  so  more  out  of 
prudence  than  politeness  she  remembered  her 
manners,  and  made  a  deep  curtsey  to  her  jailors, 
a  curtsey  much  more  ceremonious  than  she  had 
ever  deigned  to  make  to  the  King. 

Rather  nervously  she  looked  around  her  to  see 
what  effect  her  amiability  would  have  upon  her 
enemies,  when  her  eye  fell  upon  something  that 
lay  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

With  a  little  cry  of  pleasure  Kildeen  ran  to- 
wards it,  for  was  it  not  a  fat  loaf  of  bread,  and 
close  beside  it  a  strange-shaped  little  pot  full  of 
golden  honey. 

Oh!  dear,  what  a  joy!  Kildeen  smiled  up  at  the 
silent  watchers  and  began  with  keen  delight  to 
bite  at  the  bread,  breaking  off  small  pieces  which 
she  stuck  into  the  honey-pot.  I  am  afraid  Kildeen 
did  not  eat  very  daintily;  the  honey  made  her 
round  little  chin  uncomfortably  sticky,  and  more 
than  once  she  put  out  a  very  red  tongue  to  try 
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and  remove  the  traces  of  the  superfluous  liquid. 
She  only  hoped  the  eagles  would  not  criticize  her 
manners,  for  she  was  really  enjoying  her  break- 
fast too  much  to  be  fastidious  about  the  way  in 
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which  she  consumed  it. 

Feeling  buoyed  up  by  her  unhoped-for  repast 
she  at  last  rose  to  her  feet,  and  looking  round  the 
row  of  silent  birds,  she  said  in  a  loud  voice: 

"It  was  very  good,  I  like  honey;  I  never 
thought  I  liked  honey  as  much!" 

Hardly  had  she  pronounced  these  words  when 
something  very  unexpected  came  to  pass:  Kil- 
deen  felt  herself  being  lifted  from  the  ground,  felt 
how  her  feet  were  dangling,  felt  how  the  floor 
beneath  her  was  retreating  always  more  and 
more;  till  with  horror  she  realized  that  she  was 
being  hoisted  right  over  the  side  of  the  tower, 
and,  then,  there  was  nothing  beneath  her  but  the 
flat  marshy  ground,  far,  far  down,  so  far  that 
Kildeen  shut  her  eyes  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to 
see. 

What  in  the  world  was  happening  to  her!  It 
had  all  been  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  and  just 
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at  a  moment  when  she  had  been 
ready  to  say  nice,  amiable  things  to  those 
tiresome,    dull-coloured    birds;    really    it 
was  very,  very  annoying — and  somehow 
Kildeen    realized    that   her    position   was 
decidedly  undignified,  and  she  felt  uncomfortably 
aware  that  the  whole  length  of  her  legs  was  quite 
visible  to  the  clouds  overhead! 

Kildeen  managed  to  turn  her  head  a  little  and 
saw  two  great  brown  wings  flapping  over  her, 
and  behind  these  wings  many  other  wings,  but 
she  could  not  twist  round  far  enough  to  see  what 
was  holding  her  so  fast. 

Then  Kildeen,  true  to  her  nature  of  course, 
began  to  feel  very  angry  and  to  express  her  dis- 
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approval  in  words  it  were  better  for  the  sake  of 
modesty  not  to  repeat. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  small,  white  clouds  heard 
them,  or  if  they  were  laughing  at  Kildeen's  two 
dangling  little  legs,  but  certainly  her  bad  lan- 
guage had  no  effect  upon  the  great  brown  eagle 
that  held  her  firmly  in  its  two  iron  talons. 

It  really  was  rather  a  giddy  business,  this  flight 
through  the  air  with  nothing  beneath  her  except 
the  marshy  land,  looking  like  a  piece  of  grey 
flannel  that  had  been  torn  into  shreds,  and  it  was 
draughty  into  the  bargain;  her  uncovered  legs 
were  disagreeably  chilly.  Fortunately  the  idea 
never  came  to  Kildeen  that  the  eagle  might  let 
her  fall,  but  she  wished  it  had  been  more  polite 
in  its  proceedings;  at  least  it  might  have  invited 
her  to  ride  on  its  back  instead  of  letting  her 
dangle  like  that  in  such  an  unceremonious  way 
till  her  feet  were  as  cold  as  in  winter. 

Once  more  Kildeen  looked  beneath  her.  The 
landscape  had  slightly  changed  and  the  sea  could 
clearly  be  seen  grey  and  uniform,  with  a  few 
crests  incessantly  rising  and  falling,  their  places 
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being  taken  by  others.  A  bleak  sea,  dull  in  colour 
with  no  sails  to  brighten  the  horizon. 

The  great  bird  was  now  beginning  to  float 
downwards  with  a  sweeping  movement  that 
nearly  took  Kildeen's  breath  away.  Before  she 
was  well  aware  what  was  happening,  she  sud- 
denly felt  her  two  dangling  legs  touch  the 
ground,  and  there  she  actually  was  on  her  feet 
again,  standing  on  a  damp  piece  of  sand  against 
which  innumerable  little  waves  dashed  in  futile 
attempts  to  invade  the  lonely  coast. 

The  sun,  that  had  so  cheerily  greeted  her  in 
the  early  morning,  had  disappeared,  and  the 
clouds  had  become  grey.  It  all  looked  sad,  lonely, 
and  dreary,  and  the  little  waves  impatiently  re- 
lated some  dismal  complaint  with  a  monotonous 
persistency  that  was  a  trial  to  listen  to.  Kildeen 
felt  annoyed  by  their  tiresome  grumble  and  when 
one  came  running  towards  her  all  frothy  and 
white,  she  gave  it  a  kick,  with  the  only  result  that 
her  foot  got  uncomfortably  wet. 

All  the  eagles  had  settled  down  on  the  beach, 
their  dark  bodies  forming,  as  it  were,  a  line  of 
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small  brown  rocks  along  the  coast.  Only  one  of 
them  hovered,  in  a  curious  way,  close  over  the 
water,  its  immense  wings  outstretched.  Although 
Kildeen  disliked  her  companions  she  began  to 
grudgingly  admire  the  magnificence  of  those  ex- 
tended wings — the  creature  was  superb;  so  for- 
getting all  else  Kildeen  watched  its  movements. 

Suddenly  down  it  went  with  a  swoop,  touch- 
ing the  surface  of  the  water,  and  Kildeen  per- 
ceived that  it  held  a  shimmering  silver  fish  in  its 
beak;  poor  little  fish!  Now  it  was  sailing  up  into 
the  air,  beating  its  wings  and  sweeping  in  great 
circles  across  the  sky,  always  higher  and  higher, 
at  times  holding  its  mighty  pinions  quite  still, 
letting  the  air  bear  it  forward  like  a  floating  leaf. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  watch,  and  uncon- 
sciously the  royal  child  followed  its  movements 
with  rapt  attention — what  a  joy  it  would  be  to 
have  wings  like  that!  Then  turning  her  eyes  to 
the  ground,  with  a  start  she  perceived  that  all  the 
twenty  other  eagles  had  formed  a  close  ring 
round  where  she  was  standing  and  that  the  King- 
bird was  uncomfortably  near.  Suddenly  lunging 


forward  he  gave  a  pull  at  Kildeen's  red  cloak.  In- 
dignantly she  wrenched  it  away,  and  lo!  a  large 
piece  of  scarlet  stuff  remained  in  his  relentless 
beak,  and  with  a  feeling  of  wrath  the  princess 
contemplated  her  torn  garment. 
She  was  going  to  loudly  express 
her  disapproval,  but  no  time  was 
left  her;  she  found  herself  pulled 


about  on  all  sides,  she  was  enveloped  by  flapping 
wings,  she  had  a  hazy  vision  of  many  hard  eyes, 
and  still  harder  beaks,  of  yellowy  claws  and  a 
maze  of  brown  feathers. 

Panting  and  furious,  with  tears  of  rage  running 
down  her  cheeks,  Kildeen  had  to  give  herself  up 
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to  the  humiliating  realization  that  the  mighty 
birds  were  pulling  off  her  clothes,  were  actually 
undressing  her,  in  the  open,  where  it  was  cold 
and  damp,  and  where  anybody  might  see  her — 
undressing  Kildeen !  Kildeen — the  royal  princess ! 

And  there  she  stood,  shivering,  all  her  royal 
apparel  strewn  around  her  like  mown  flowers, 
with  only  a  short  little  shirt,  that  barely  reached 
her  knees,  to  cover  her,  and  oh!  horror  of 
horrors!  she  felt  how  even  this  last  shred  of 
modesty  was  being  pulled  from  her!  There  was 
Princess  Kildeen,  as  the  good  God  had  made  her, 
a  naked,  pink,  little  body,  with  no  clothing  but 
her  tumbled  curls.  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  right- 
eous fury;  all  her  skin  was  like  goose-flesh,  be- 
cause of  the  horrid  sea-breeze  that  made  her 
quiver  and  shake,  and  that  was  not  all !  Kildeen 
found  herself  being  pushed  towards  those  horrid 
bad-tempered  little  waves!  There  was  no  re- 
sistance possible.  The  eagles  formed  a  great  im- 
penetrable screen  around  her;  she  was  quite  un- 
able to  protest,  she  simply  had  to  go  forward. 

Now  the  cross  little  waves  had  taken  pos- 
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session  of  her  pink  toes  and  were  kissing  them 
with  cold  lips,  now  they  were  already  up  to  her 
knees,  and  now  they  were  lapping  against  her 
round  little  tummy!  Kildeen  tried  to  cry  out, 
tried  to  make  a  backward  movement,  but  it  was 
impossible.  She  had  to  advance.  It  was  horrible. 
The  nasty  water  was  mounting  always  higher, 
it  had  now  reached  her  chest,  and  now,  with  a 
gasp  of  wailing  distress,  Kildeen  found  herself  in 
the  cold  surging  sea  that  came  up  to  her  chin, 
washing  away  the  last  traces  of  the  honey  that 
still  stuck  to  her  face. 

It  was  a  mortal  moment  of  deadly  horror !  Kil- 
deen felt  like  a  flea  in  a  basin.  She  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  her  enemies  meant  to  drown  her,  to  get 
rid  of  her,  to  punish  her  for  all  her  sins!  And  at 
that  moment,  Kildeen,  the  royal  princess,  dearly 
regretted  all  the  precious  advantages  she  once 
had,  advantages  which  she  had  only  despised  and 
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thrown  away  and  that  now  appeared 
a  marvellous  dream  out  of  a  world  im- 
possibly happy  and  comfortable.  Cer- 
tainly she  would  never  see  her  Mother 
again,  nor  her  dear  Papa  with  the  very 
white  head!  Oh!  if  only  she  had  not 
stolen  his  crown — her  poor,  poor  Papa, 
how  could  he  be  happy  without  his 
crown!  And  all  her  little  ponies,  would  she  ever 
see  them  again?  And  the  round  little  garden 
with  the  sunflowers  that  had  been  planted  when 
she  was  born;  and  all  her  dolls  that  were  waiting 
for  her  with  stupid  staring  faces  in  a  row  against 
the  wall ! 

Oh!  oh!  now  the  salt  water  was  coming  into 
her  mouth !  And  oh !  oh !  oh !  a  plunge — a  splash — 
a  cry;  darkness  around  her,  a  surging  sound  in 
her  ears,  then  a  painful  tug  at  her  curls,  then 
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more  darkness,  more  water,  more  salt  and  an- 
other tug,  so  that  Kildeen  thought  her  whole 
scalp  would  come  off;  and  then — there  she  lay, 
a  shivering,  miserable,  crying,  pink  little  fish 
upon  dry  sand.  The  horrid  grumbling  wavelets 
were  now  only  a  line  of  frothy  ill-humour  at  a 
comfortable  distance  from  where  she  was  lying; 
but  Princess  Kildeen  had  had  a  bath,  Princess 
Kildeen  was  perfectly  clean! 

For  a  moment  she  remained  quite  still,  wrath 
filling  her  heart,  indignation  flooding  her  soul. 
Had  ever  human  child,  let  alone  a  royal  princess, 
been  so  ignobly  treated? 

Her  little  chest  heaved  with  resentment,  and 
her  tears  mixed  with  the  salt  of  the  sea  that  still 
clung  to  her  cheek.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  lay 
motionless  like  a  small  bundle  of  misery. 

Gradually  a  pleasanter  sensation  began  to 
creep  through  her  naked  limbs.  She  was  no  more 
cold,  something  warm  seemed  to  be  very  gently 
caressing  her;  first  her  sandy  pink  toes,  then  it 
stole  up  her  legs,  and  enwrapped  all  her  body. 

Kildeen  opened  her  eyes,  and  there  above  her 


the  sky  had  become  quite  blue.  The  sun  was  pierc- 
ing the  clouds  like  a  smile  and  long  rays  of 
warmth  were  shining  down  just  on  the  spot 
where  she  lay,  so  that  the  sand  about  her 
glistened  and  shimmered  like  silvery  powder. 

The  child  sat  up,  her  rust-coloured  curls  were 
full  of  sand  and  little  pieces  of  seaweed  clung  to 
her  body.  There  was  a  gritty  feeling  between 
her  toes  and  her  eyes  smarted,  but  she  was  shiver- 
ing no  longer. 

All  around  her  there  lay  quantities  of  many- 
tinted  shells  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  what  pretty 
little  shells !  Kildeen  bent  forward  and  gathered 
a  little  heap  into  her  hand  and  began  to  examine 
them,  with  enchantment,  one  by  one. 

Some  were  coral-coloured,  the  shape  of  a  fan, 
some  were  as  round  as  peas  and  canary-yellow, 
others  were  long  and  twisted  and  quite  white. 
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There  were  pointed  ones  with  a  silvery  sheen,  and 
fat  ones  all  grey  and  blue;  there  were  flat  ones 
as  polished  and  transparent  as  glass;  some  had 
the  colour  and  shape  of  autumn  leaves  and  many 
were  creamy  and  smooth  like  ivory. 

All  vexation  was  forgotten  in  this  new-found 
joy.  Soon  Kildeen  was  lying  on  her  tummy,  her 
fingers  wandering  about  the  dry  sand,  discover- 
ing each  moment  some  fresh  and  unexpected 
treasure. 

The  sun  looked  down  upon  a  strange,  pink, 
two-legged  animal,  crawling  about  on  hands  and 
knees  on  the  beach,  all  else  unremembered;  the 
kindly  rays  had  quite  dried  the  small  body  and 
the  maze  of  curls  shone  in  the  warm  light  like 
polished  metal. 

Yes!  All  was  forgotten  in  the  intense  delight 
of  shell  hunting.  At  each  step  she  made,  new  mar- 
vels came  to  light.  Already  her  hands  were  so 
full  that  those,  first  found,  had  to  be  dropped  so 
as  to  hold  the  new  treasures. 

The  discarded  clothes  lay  in  a  coloured  heap 
not  far  off,  but  Kildeen  thought  no  more  about 
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them,  she  was  quite  warm  now,  and  it  was  much 
pleasanter  not  to  be  hindered  by  folds  and 
cumbersome  flounces,  or  fine  stuffs  that  would 
stain  or  tear. 

Kildeen  had  even  quite  forgotten  the  eagles! 
She  did  not  lift  her  head  to  see  how  their  grand 
pinions  were  floating  against  the  radiant  sky,  nor 
how  they  sailed,  silent  watchers  over  the  place 
where  the  royal  child  crawled  about,  her  nose 
close  to  the  sand. 

Occasionally  the  large  shadows  of  their  wings 
fell  over  her,  but  Kildeen  did  not  notice  them; 
child-like  she  was  entirely  absorbed  in  the  joy 
of  the  moment. 

Always  warmer  became  the  air.  The  sun  was 
drawing  sparks  out  of  the  sea,  and  when  Kildeen 
looked  towards  it,  it  had  changed  into  a  won- 
drous carpet  of  blue,  fringed  with  an  edge  of  sil- 
ver, where  the  tide  lapped  against  the  shore. 

Kildeen  could  carry  no  more  shells,  her  hands 
were  quite  full,  and  there  were  no  pockets  in  this 
Eve's  costume,  so  she  stood  up,  a  tiny  figure 
upon  the  vast  strand,  and  gazed  at  the  sea. 
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She  was  no  more  afraid  of  it;  how  beautiful  it 
was,  how  friendly,  how  blue!  like  the  great  sap- 
phire that  hung  on  a  diamond  chain  from  Queen 
Gunara's  neck. 

In  thinking  of  the  sapphire,  Kildeen  thought 
also  of  her  mother,  and  unconsciously  she  sighed. 

She  stared  at  the  many-coloured  shells  she  held 
between  her  ringers.  What  a  pity  there  was  no 
one  to  show  them  to;  how  still  it  was!  how 
lonely!  What,  oh,  what  was  her  mother  doing? 
Was  her  father  still  looking  for  his  crown?  What 
was  she  going  to  eat  for  her  lunch?  Who  was  go- 
ing to  serve  it  to  her?  Where? 

And  suddenly  Kildeen  remembered  the  eagles, 
remembered  how  she  had  been  brought  there,  re- 
membered the  tower,  the  hard  nest  of  sticks, 
remembered  that  she  was  a  prisoner. 

Looking  up  overhead  she  saw  her  enemies  like 
dark  shadows  against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and 
suddenly  all  joy  fell  from  her — her  hands  opened 
and  the  bright-tinted  shells  dropped  in  a  coloured 
little  heap  to  the  ground. 
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ILDEEN  was  learning  many  a  lesson, 
whether  she  liked  it  or  not.  Kildeen 
was  seeing  the  bitter  side  of  life  and 
slowly  she  was  realizing  how  precious  had  been 
the  things  that  once  had  been  hers. 

Here  there  was  no  question  of  revolt,  her  tears 
and  tempers,  her  frowns  and  threats,  were  all  of 
no  avail;  wide-open  beaks  and  sharp  steely  claws 
were  the  only  arguments  used  when  she  forgot 
her  manners. 

At  first  Kildeen's  tyrannical  and  overbearing 
disposition  made  her  try  to  defy  this  incompre- 
hensible exercise  of  power;  but  she  learnt  to  her 
surprise  that  disobedience  was  unwise,  for  bodily 
chastisement  was  sure  to  follow,  and  all  her 
dignity  and  high-born  self-assurance  crumbled 
before  the  well-aimed  pecks  with  which  she  was 
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kept  in  order — for  the  eagles  had  immediately 
discovered,  what  Mrs.  V.  Populi  had  alone  under- 
stood, that  the  argument  which  every  child  re- 
sents, be  it  in  the  street  or  on  the  throne,  is  the 
argument  of  deeds  not  words ! 

Only  on  one  point  did  Kildeen  retain  her  su- 
periority, and  that  was  with  her  tongue.  The 
eagles  being  dumb  could  not  answer  her  taunts, 
and  the  royal  child  often  relieved  her  feelings  in 
a  flow  of  words  of  a  most  reprehensible  kind. 

No  doubt  it  was  an  amusing  sight  to  see  Kil- 
deen sitting  quietly  upon  one  of  the  stone 
benches,  her  green  eyes  very  hard,  uttering  all 
the  strange  words  she  had  ever  heard,  inventing 
others  when  these  failed,  till  the  things  she  said 
had  no  sense  at  all.  I  say  that  Kildeen  sat  on  a 
bench,  for  Kildeen  had  learnt  not  to  display  her 
temper  as  on  the  first  day,  because  the  eagles  had 
found  a  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  such  manifesta- 
tions: they  would  swoop  down  from  their  wall 
and  would  surround  the  stamping  child  with 
enormous  beating  wings,  till  she  was  so  dazed 
and  exasperated,  so  giddy  and  battered  about, 
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that  she  would  throw  herself  face  downward  on 
the  ground  so  as  to  hear  and  see  no  more. 

So  little  by  little  Kildeen  gave  up  this  rowdy 
way  of  expressing  her  displeasure;  to  all  outward 
appearance  her  royal  highness  had  become  more 
genteel,  but  her  heart  was  not  yet  softened,  re- 
volt still  lay  at  its  core,  and  the  look  that  came 
from  her  great  green  eyes  was  not  yet  the  look 
of  an  angel. 

Another  secret  had  Kildeen  discovered:  she 
was  better  fed  if  she  showed  herself  docile  and 
pliant,  and  the  princess  being  a  sharp  little  per- 
son soon  understood  how  to  be  particularly 
amiable  when  her  stomach  was  empty! 

But  time  passed  slowly  up  here  on  this  desolate 
tower,  there  was  no  one  to  play  with,  no  one  to 
order  about  or  to  torment,  there  were  no  toys 
to  break  and  very  little  food,  no  adoring  crowd 
to  bow  before  her,  no  smiles  of  welcome,  no 
flowers,  no  ponies,  no  change.  Kildeen  was  get- 
ting bored. 

The  dull  resentment  she  felt  against  her 
guardians  had  prevented  her  talking  to  them  in 
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a  friendly  tone,  she  had  either  addressed  them 
with  ill-contained  fury  or  with  a  politeness  that 
certainly  did  not  come  from  the  heart. 

But   one   day   after   a   long  and   solitary 
morning,  when  Kildeen's   only  amusement 
had  been  making  patterns   on   the   ground 
with    small    pieces    of    granite    that    had 
crumbled    from    the    walls,    she 
greeted,  with  something  akin  to 
pleasure,  the  large  King-bird  that    —4;- 
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suddenly  alighted  on  the  tower, 
his  huge  body  standing  out 
grandly  against  the  sky. 

The    eagles    had    flown    away  ~(~  —~^~:'^ 
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very  early  that  day,  and  the  soli- 
tude had  been  almost  unbearable. 

Kildeen  climbed  on  to  one  of 
the  seats  against  the  wall,  so 
that  her  head  was  on  a  level 
with  the  bird.  In  this  position 
she  could  just  see  the  landscape 
beneath. 

Kildeen    in    her    desire    for 


companionship  forgot  to  be  aggressive  and 
began  to  talk — Kildeen's  voice  could  be  as 
sweet  as  a  chirping  little  swallow's  when  she 
chose.  So  leaning  her  pink  cheek  on  the  top 
of  the  wall  she  began  relating  to  the  silent  eagle 
some  of  the  things  that  she  had  loved  at  home. 
The  more  she  talked  the  more  precious  did 
those  far-off  things  appear,  and  Kildeen's  voice 
grew  very  soft,  so  that  the  old  bird  came  a  little 
nearer,  and  quite  imperceptibly  those  two  strange 
companions  moved  always  closer  together  and 
there  came  a  moment  when  the  child's  head 
rested  against  the  breast  of  her  guardian,  and 
still  she  was  speaking  about  past  joys. 

Yes,  now  they  appeared  joys  to  Kildeen!  all 
those  things  she  had  despised,  all  those  faces 
upon  which  she  had  frowned,  when  she  might 
have  smiled.  A  strange  feeling  of  longing  began 
to  creep  into  Kildeen's  selfish  little  heart — a  sen- 
sation she  did  not  understand  at  all,  but  that 
made  her  feel  all  soft  inside  as  if  something  hard 
were  melting  gradually  away.  Had  there  been 
something  hard  inside  Kildeen's  pink  little  body? 
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"And  my  Papa/'  continued  the  small  princess, 
"had  always  wished  to  have  a  little  baby,  but  he 
waited  so  long  that  his  hair  turned  white,  and 
now,  I  am  afraid,  my  Mamma  is  very  lonely  be- 
cause I  am  gone,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  where  I 
hid  his  crown,  because  one  day  perhaps  you  will 
go  and  fetch  it  back  to  him.  I  carried  it  off  one 
morning,  when  I  found  Papa  asleep  in  his  room. 
It  was  very  hot,  and  I  suppose  my  poor  Papa  was 
tired,  but  I  wanted  very  much  to  laugh  because 
he  looked  so  funny — his  head  all  wobbly,  and  his 
crown  on  one  side — so  I  went  up  on  tip-toe  and 
I  carried  it  off  and  I  ran  so  that  no  one  could  see 
me  and  I  hid  it  in  the  hollow  oak-tree  near  the 
lake,  and  it  went  thump !  when  it  fell  inside.  I 
hope  it  is  not  broken  or  spoilt,  because  it  was  a 
beautiful  crown  with  stones  as  many-coloured  as 
the  church  windows  in  the  castle. 

"I  too  have  a  crown,  but  mine  is  all  pearls  and 
in  the  middle  the  pearl  is  pink,  like  a  rose-leaf 
fallen  from  a  bud  and  it  lies  on  my  curls  like  a 
nest.  Where  is  your  nest?"  And  suddenly  Kil- 
deen  looked  up  into  the  old  bird's  eyes. 
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The  magnificent  creature  turned  its  head  and 
gazed  far  over  the  plain  towards  the  distant 
horizon. 

"I  would  like  to  see  your  nest,"  said  Kildeen, 
and  there  was  a  prayer  in  her  voice. 

The  bird's  wings  trembled  and  then,  like  a 
great  brown  sail,  it  rose  in  the  air,  its  large  pin- 
ions enveloping  Kildeen  in  their  shade,  but  no 
feeling  of  apprehension  stirred  her  heart,  only  a 
great  desire  for  something  to  happen;  Kildeen 
badly  wanted  a  change. 

And  suddenly  she  was  being  lifted  in  the  way 
she  had  once  so  resented  and  for  a  second  time 
she  was  sailing,  far  above  the  ground,  in  a  giddy 
flight  amongst  the  clouds — always  higher  and 
higher,  till  all  appeared  space  and  immensity  and 
vastness  that  had  neither  beginning  nor  end,  nor 
colour. 

She  did  not  struggle,  she  did  not  wonder;  it 
was  rather  cold,  but  at  least  that  was  something 
new;  she  had  become  so  tired  of  always  the  same 
thing,  each  day — every  day;  any  sort  of  adven- 
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ture  was  welcome,  and  the  taciturn  old  bird  had 
seemed  quite  friendly. 

Away,  away  they  flew — sweeping  through  the 
void,  brushing  through  the  clouds,  laughed  at  by 
the  wind,  till,  in  the  far  distance,  Kildeen  per- 
ceived some  hazy  mountains  rising  like  huge 
walls  barring  the  horizon ;  they  became  ever  more 
distinct,  ever  darker,  and  soon  the  child  could  see 
that  they  were  great  rocks,  grand,  austere,  and 
forbidding. 

Kildeen  might  verily  have  been  afraid,  had  not 
her  spirit  been  of  an  intrepid,  adventurous,  in- 
quisitive kind.  Certainly  her  position  was  a  pre- 
carious one,  dangling  so  far  above  dark  preci- 
pices, abrupt  inclines,  and  shadow-filled  gorges 
— but  Kildeen  was  full  of  desire  for  novelty;  she 
almost  imagined  that  the  wings  above  her  were 
her  very  own,  carrying  her  into  unknown  and 
mysterious  worlds.  Her  red  cloak  fluttered 
against  the  sky  and  her  shining  curls  flew  in  a 
wild  maze  about  her  face.  They  were  now  near- 
ing  one  of  the  highest  peaks,  a  gigantic  mass  of 
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rock,  dark  brown  yet  almost  silver  in  places  where 
the  light  fell  upon  it. 

Where  on  earth  was  the  great  creature  carry- 
ing her  to?  Where  would  this  giddy  flight  end? 

The  answer  came  almost  directly.  High,  high 
up,  where  human  foot  could  never  climb,  there 
was  a  narrow  ledge  overlooking  a  seemingly  bot- 
tomless precipice,  and  above  this  dark  and  dread- 
ful depth  there  hung  a  nest — a  large  nest  like  the 
one  Kildeen  had  slept  in  since  she  had  been  ban- 
ished from  her  royal  bed  in  the  paternal  palace. 

And  to  this  nest  of  sticks  the  great  eagle  car- 
ried the  royal  princess,  and,  before  she  was  aware 
of  what  was  happening,  she  found  herself  drop- 
ped into  the  middle  of  it! 

With  a  crackling  sound  the  sticks  bent  beneath 
her  weight,  and  looking  around,  dazed  and  rather 
shaken,  Kildeen  perceived  that  she  was  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  a  circle  of  naked  little  monsters 
covered  with  a  nondescript  fluff,  that  hardly  hid 
the  raw-looking  flesh  beneath.  What  grotesque 
creatures!  Indeed  they  were  almost  too  ugly  to 
contemplate  and  all  of  them  had  wide-open  beaks, 
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showing  throats  that  seemed  endless  and  un- 
satisfied. 

But  the  great  King-eagle  had  found  his  mate, 
and  the  pair  sat  close  above  the  nest  on  a  pro- 
jecting rock;  with  quiet  eyes  they  looked  into  the 
distance — dignified,  austere — like  monarchs  that 
feel  sure  of  their  kingdom. 

At  first  Kildeen  was  very  quiet.  She  felt  curi- 
ously shy  of  these  naked-looking  abnormities 
into  whose  company  she  had  been  so  uncere- 
moniously dropped. 

She  did  not  approve  of  them,  they  really  were 
too  ugly;  they  looked  too  eager  and  greedy  with 
their  gaping  beaks.  She  drew  her  cloak  closer 
around  her  with  a  gesture  of  disdain,  wrinkling 
up  her  royal  nose  in  decided  distaste.  Neither  was 
the  smell  in  the  nest  very  pleasant,  and  Kildeen 
thought  she  perceived  splinters  of  bones  and  even 
little  pieces  of  meat  lying  about  amongst  the 
sticks,  meat  that  did  not  look  nicely  cooked.  But 
here  she  was,  so  she  had  better  make  the  best  of  it 
and  examine  her  surroundings. 

She  leant  forward  and  gazed  beneath  her  but 
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quickly  drew  back  with  a  feeling  akin  to  sickness. 
Oh!  there  was  nothing  beneath  her  at  all,  only 
emptiness — vast,  dark,  immeasurable,  endless. 
Kildeen  longed  to  look  again  and  yet  she  was 
afraid;  it  made  her  too  giddy,  it  was  not  a  place 
for  little  girls ;  it  was  a  place  for  winged  creatures 
that  did  not  depend  upon  legs ! 

Above  her  head  Kildeen  saw  more  rocks — hard, 
smooth,  unclimbable,  bare;  not  even  moss  clung 
to  their  naked  sides. 

Then  for   a   moment   something  very   like   a 
shudder  passed  right  through  the  royal  child's 
body,  making  her  quake  like  an  autumn  leaf 
before  it  falls  from  its  branch. 

But  this  cowardly  mood  passed,  and 
Kildeen,   finding  nothing 
better  to  do,  began  in- 
terviewing her  plain- 
looking  companions. 

"How  old  are  you?" 
asked  her  royal  High- 
ness, trying  to  hide  the 
disgust  in  her  voice. 
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'You  look  very  young 
"and  at  the  same  time  very  old, 
you  are  so  wrinkled  and  thin! 
Are  you  really  the  children  of 
those  two  beautiful  birds?  If 
so,  you  might  have  tried  to 
resemble  them  more.  I  don't 
like  them  very  much,  but  they  are  fine  in 
their  way,   their  wings   are   magnificent, 
whilst  you  don't  seem  to  have  any  wings 
at  all. 

"The  fluff  on  your  heads  is  the  only  thing 
I  like,  it  looks  soft.  When  I  was  a  baby  I  was 
all  round  and  pink,  and  clean,  and  did  not  look 
like  uncooked  chickens  as  you  do!  I  don't  believe 
you  can  even  fly,  you  can  only  open  those  ugly 
beaks;  shut  them,  please,  I  am  tired  of  looking 
down  into  your  throats :  You  may  be  hungry,  but 
if  you  are  angry  I  can  only  tell  you  it  is  no  good  at 
all,  because  I  did  not  bring  myself  here,  it  was 
your  Papa — and  I  can't  move  because  I  can't  fly, 
so  don't  fuss,  and  please  shut  up  your  mouths  for 
they  are  too  ugly !" 


But  the  eaglets  did  not  answer.  They  con- 
tinued to  gape  and  Kildeen  turned  away  in  dis- 
gust. "You  really  are  too  ridiculous"  was  all  she 
found  to  say,  and  trying  to  forget  this  very  des- 
picable company  Kildeen  stared  before  her,  not 
daring  to  look  down. 

It  was  a  world  of  rocks  and  crevices,  of  narrow 
passes  and  deep  valleys — a  world  of  silence  and 
grandeur,  far  removed  from  all  human  abode — a 
world  few  human  children  have  ever  seen. 

Kildeen  somehow  felt  its  mighty  beauty  and 
joined  her  two  fat  little  hands,  forgetting  for  a 
while  her  annoyance.  She  had  the  sensation  of 
being  in  church — then  taking  courage  again  she 
looked  down. 

Below  her  there  now  floated  a  soft  downy  mass 
of  clouds,  they  were  rising  towards  her  like 
steam;  they  hid  the  terrible  chasm  that  yawned 
beneath,  and  covered  over  the  hardness  of  the 
rocks  like  great  pads*  of  cotton-wool.  Always 
higher  they  came  till  at  last  they  reached  the 
ledge  where  she  sat  and  began  to  creep  over  her 
legs,  to  envelop  her  body,  her  head — and  suddenly 
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all  was  blotted  out  from  sight,  even  the  ugly  little 
eaglets  with  the  gaping  beaks. 

Kildeen  was  now  shut  in,  on  all  sides,  by  mov- 
ing mists ;  she  sat  very  still ;  it  was  all  like  a  queer 
dream,  and  the  royal  little  tyrant  knew  no  more 
what  she  wished  or  longed  for,  all  had  become  un- 
real, hazy,  mysterious. 

How  far  away  she  felt  from  all  she  had  known, 
and  liked,  and  possessed,  and  often  despised.  Was 
she  really  Kildeen,  the  royal  princess,  whose 
every  wish  had  been  obeyed,  whose  every  whim 
had  been  listened  to,  whose  irrepressible  tem- 
pers had  made  those  about  her  tremble?  Kil- 
deen! this  shivering  little  mortal  perched  all 
alone  in  a  wild  world  of  rocks,  seated  in  an  eagle's 
nest,  lost  amongst  clouds,  surrounded  by  eaglets 
with  yawning  beaks?  Surely  she  must  be  dream- 
ing, or  the  world  was  standing  on  its  head! 

But  it  was  all  very  well  to  be  patient  and  good, 
and  not  to  complain,  but  how  long  was  this  sit- 
uation going  to  last?  It  was  rather  dull  sitting 
there  with  a  thick  veil  of  fog  all  round  one — see- 
ing nothing,  hearing  nothing,  only  feeling  very 
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damp  and  rather  inclined  to  cry,  and  no  one  to 
answer  her  questions  or  complaints.  Oh!  oh!  the 
little  round  garden  with  the  sunflowers  near  the 
palace  was  really  a  pleasanter  place! 

Then  Kildeen,  to  pass  away  the  time,  began 
to  recite  little  verses  she  had  learnt,  that  had  re- 
mained sticking  in  her  lazy  brain,  although  she 
could  never  be  induced  to  recite  them  to  her  papa; 
and  then,  because  she  could  remember  nothing 
else,  she  began  to  say  her  prayers.  She  said  them 
many  times,  over  and  over  again,  in  a  loud  voice 
which  she  hardly  recognized  as  her  own  in  this 
suffocating  silence;  then  she  was  again  quite  still, 
listening  with  all  her  might  if  any  sound  were 
coming  her  way.  Her  heart  began  to  beat,  and  a 
grave  anguish  came  over  her  that  she  felt  would 
choke  her  quite,  stifle  the  life  out  of  her,  if  these 
dreadful  clouds  did  not  lift — and  Kildeen  finally 
began  to  scream,  to  scream  with  all  her  might. 

Curious  voices  answered  her  from  all  around 
the  rocks;  each  time  she  cried  out,  her  voice 
seemed  to  come  wafted  back  to  her  multiplied  a 
hundredfold,  which  was  infinitely  worse  than  the 
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silence;  she  had  the  sensation  that  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  foes,  and  feeling  quite  mad  with  fear 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  burst 
into  wild  sobs. 

When  she  looked  up  again  all  had  changed. 
The  clouds  had  lifted  in  places,  disclosing  new 
worlds  to  her  sight;  in  others  large  rays  of  light 
pierced  through  the  denseness  like  luminous  fin- 
gers, drawing  sparks  out  of  the  damp  rocks.  Kil- 
deen  forgot  her  fear  and  began  to  watch  with 
interest  this  new  revelation  of  light  and  shade. 

The  clouds  lifted  and  moved,  ran  into  each 
other,  and  then  drew  apart.  Some  seemed  to  be 
chasing  invisible  spirits,  others  hovered  and 
wavered,  becoming  always  more  transparent,  till 
they  dissolved  like  smoke,  revealing  behind  them 
the  landscape  that  suddenly  stood  out  as  though 
a  curtain  had  been  drawn  aside.  Then  before  Kil- 
deen  had  quite  shaken  off  her  sensation  of  dis- 
tress, all  was  clear  again  and  there  lay  the  ugly 
eaglets,  and  beyond,  on  the  rock,  the  impassive 
mountain  monarch  sat  with  his  mate  at  his  side. 

In  her  intense  relief  at  being  again  able  to  see, 


Kildeen  did  what  she  had  never 
yet  done:  she  stretched  out  both 
arms  towards  her  one-time  enemy  with 
a   little   cry   of  welcome,   such   as   one 
gives  to  a  friend,  and  the  bird,  answering  her  call, 
flew  down  towards  her,  scattering  its  ugly  chil- 
dren right  and  left  as  it  alighted  beside  her  in 
the  nest, 

Kildeen,  with  a  little  gurgle  of  pleasure,  put 
her  arms  round  the  grim  bird's  neck,  saying  a  few 
foolish  things  without  much  meaning,  but  the 
great  eagle  listened  as  though  it  well  understood 
what  she  meant. 

Then  it  once  more  took  firm  hold  of  the  little 
royal  visitor  and  bore  her  away  right  over  the 
yawning  precipice,  soaring  sometimes  higher, 
sometimes  lower,  according  to  the  mountains 
over  which  they  flew,  and  once,  when  they  had 
reached  a  marvellous  meadow  full  of  flowers,  the 
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great  creature  alighted  and  laid  its  charge  in 
the  middle  of  the  many-tinted  maze  of  sweet- 
ness. 

Never  had  Kildeen  beheld  so  beautiful  a  place. 
Emerald  green  was  the  grass  and  a  thousand 
flowers  starred  it  with  incomparable  colours,  yel- 
low and  blue,  violet  and  red,  white  and  orange, 
brighter  than  any  she  had  ever  seen.  This  para- 
dise of  freshness  was  surrounded  by  frowning 
mountains,  shutting  it  in  with  impassable  barriers 
that  formed  the  grandest  background  human 
brain  could  imagine. 

Kildeen  lay  amongst  the  flowers  drinking  in 
their  fragrance,  filling  her  lungs  with  the  fresh 
air  of  the  heights,  her  hands  with  the  glorious 
flowers,  her  mouth  with  the  fat  strawberries  that 
were  hidden  amongst  the  grass,  and,  looking  at 
her  big  companion,  Kildeen  smiled  a  smile  of 
gratitude. 

Indeed  this  was  a  lovely,  lovely  place !  But  all 
good  things  must  have  an  end;  the  King  of  the 
mountains  knew  when  the  time  was  up,  and  lifted 
the  princess  from  amongst  the  flowers  and  bore 
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her  back  to  the  top  of  the  tower  in  which  she  was 
obliged  to  dwell. 

But  that  day  marked  a  new  era  in  Kildeen's 
life;  from  that  day  the  great  King-bird  was  her 
friend,  from  that  day  the  hard  little  something 
that  had  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  her  heart  had 
given  way  to  something  softer,  that  was  ever  so 
much  nicer  to  feel  in  one's  inside! 

Kildeen  was  not  yet  a  good  little  girl,  oh!  no! 
But  Kildeen  had  become  nicer,  much  nicer,  and 
the  twenty-one  eagles  looked  down  upon  her  with 
approval.  Then  one  day,  of  which  I  shall  relate, 
something  very  joyful  came  to  Kildeen,  some- 
thing that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now. 
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V 

IT  was  some  weeks  later  and  Kildeen  had  for 
several  days  been  a  very  good  little  girl — 
polite  and  amiable,  even  sociable;  prattling 
away,  patiently  bearing  the  silence  of  her  winged 
companions. 

Kildeen  was  learning  to  appreciate  small 
mercies,  even  a  sun-ray  now  appeared  to  her  like 
a  blessing  that  could  not  be  had  every  day.  She 
began  to  watch  the  shapes  of  the  clouds,  and  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  shadows  they  threw  over 
the  marsh  as  they  floated  through  the  skies.  She 
learnt  to  look  forward  to  the  hour  of  dusk  when 
the  setting  sun  cast  such  a  miraculous  gold  upon 
the  tower  walls,  reflecting  his  last  smiles  in  the 
stagnant  pools  of  water.  Kildeen  learnt  to  be 
grateful  for  scanty  meals,  for  soft  breezes,  for  the 
smell  of  a  flower,  and  she  learnt  to  understand 
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the  beauty  of  the  stars;  she  tried  to  count  them, 
but  never  knew  where  she  had  begun,  and  the 
more  she  looked  at  the  sky  the  greater  number 
she  saw  of  them,  till  she  became  quite  confused 
and  giddy.  She  even  got  accustomed  to  brush  her 
own  clothes  and  to  lay  them  in  neat  folds  beside 
her  nest  when  she  went  to  bed. 

The  moon  had  become  a  friend  and  often  the 
child  would  sit  near  the  little  window  watching 
her,  imagining  sometimes  that  she  was  a  smiling 
face,  greeting  her  from  the  far-off  heavens.  Some- 
times she  saw  strange  mountains  and  rivers  on 
her  surface,  till  the  solitary  child  began  to  invent 
little  stories  about  that  far-off  planet,  stories  full 
of  charm  and  adventure  which  carried  her  very 
softly  over  into  the  world  of  sleep. 

Early  one  morning  Kildeen  had  come  up  quite 
rosy  to  her  tower-top.  The  eagles  not  having  yet 
arrived  she  climbed  upon  one  of  the  seats  and 
began  gazing  over  the  scene  towards  the  direc- 
tion in  which  her  parents  had  departed.  She 
seemed  to  see  her  mother's  kind  face  and  her 
father's  tired  smile,  and  suddenly  something 
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warm  fell  from  her  eyes  and  lay  like  a  shining 
dew-drop  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 

Kildeen  put  her  fat  finger  on  the  tear  and 
spread  it  into  a  little  cross;  it  shone  like  a  jewel. 
Then  other  drops  fell  one  after  the  other,  trem- 
bling diamonds  reflecting  the  sunlight,  yet  Kil- 
deen did  not  know  that  she  was  crying. 

But  the  old  eagle  knew  it  when  he  alighted  be- 
side her,  and  he  understood  that  they  were  not 
tears  of  temper  like  most  of  those  Kildeen  had 
shed.  And  then  the  mountain  monarch  realized 
that  soon  the  royal  couple  might  come  back  to 
fetch  home  their  child. 

But  today  the  great  bird  meant  to  give  her 
a  pleasure,  for  he  had  pity  on  her  solitude,  and 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  soft  mood  that  had 
made  her  cry.  Since  her  visit  to  the  eaglets  no 
excursion  had  been  made  except  certain  rapid 
visits  to  the  sea  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness — trips 
that  her  royal  Highness  only  half  appreciated. 

Now  the  one-time  enemies  were  sitting  very 
close  together.  Kildeen  was  even  perched  rather 
perilously  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  but  was  she  not 
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accustomed  to  dangle  over  greater  depths  when 
she  was  soaring  through  the  air  in  the  eagle's 
strong  clutches?  So  no  giddiness  made  her  brain 
turn.  The  other  birds  looked  on,  seemingly  im- 
passive, but  since  Kildeen's  temper  had  improved 
she  thought  their  hard  eyes  had  become  kinder 
and  that  in  their  silent  dignified  way  they  were 
not  quite  indifferent  to  her  welfare. 

It  was  going  to  be  a  glorious  day.  The  sun 
promised  wonders,  the  sky  was  azure  blue,  a  real 
sky  of  days  when  something  joyful  must  come 
to  pass — and  the  King-bird  was  pondering  over 
what  pleasure  he  might  offer  to  his  charge;  and 
when  at  last  he  lifted  her  in  the  air,  somehow  Kil- 
deen  felt  certain  that  it  was  towards  a  happy  ad- 
venture he  was  carrying  her  away. 

I  know  not  how  long  they  flew,  but  it  was  far, 
far  over  the  earth.  All  the  other  birds  were  fol- 
lowing, and  the  landscape  beneath  them  was  al- 
ways changing  and  shifting  like  a  long  map  that 
some  one  was  unrolling.  At  last  when  Kildeen 
was  getting  very  cold  about  the  legs,  she  felt  now 
they  were  descending  out  of  the  skies  towards 


the  earth,  and  Kildeen  was  glad,  because,  though 
she  had  become  quite  a  nice  little  girl,  she  was 
too  royal  to  really  enjoy  a  position  in  which 
her  dignity  was  each  time  sorely  put  to  the 
test. 

At  last  they  touched  ground.  Where  were 
they  ?  Kildeen  looked  around.  Was  she  dreaming, 
or  had  her  feathered  companions  brought  her 
straight  into  the  Garden  of  Paradise? 

There  she  stood  amidst  an  undreamed-of  glory 
of  flowers,  so  large,  so  bright,  so  wonderful,  that 
she  clasped  her  fat  little  hands  tightly  together, 
uttering  gasps  of  pleasure,  whilst  her  eyes  opened 
wide  like  two  blue  stars,  trying  to  absorb  all  the 
beauty. 

Never  had  she  seen  such  flowers !  She  ran  about 
between  them  upon  narrow  marble  paths;  she 
bent  down  to  smell  them,  to  clasp  them  in  her 
arms,  to  look  into  their  faces,  to  touch  the  velvet 
of  their  petals.  She  felt  a  great  desire  to  roll  her- 
self amongst  them  as  a  puppy  rolls  in  the  grass. 
On  and  on  she  ran,  attracted  ever  anew  by  some 
fresh  wonder  of  colour,  by  some  delicious  per- 
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fume  that  seemed  to  call  her  like  a  sweet  promise 
of  still  greater  joys. 

There  were  so  many  little  paths  that  she  hardly 
knew  which  to  choose,  for  all  seemed  to  lead  to 
marvellous  places,  each  one  with  its  own  secrets 
to  tell,  its  own  wonder  to  discover. 

Suddenly  she  saw  one  that  was  golden,  like  a 
narrow  river  of  light;  it  shone  beneath  her  feet, 
lighting  up  her  face  with  strange  luminous  re- 
flections that  made  the  child  seem  to  have  turned 
into  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  that  made  her  shabby 
clothes  look  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  on  the  day 
when  she  had  left  the  palace.  Her  feet  seemed 
shod  in  gold,  and  her  hair  glimmered,  and  shim- 
mered, and  shone,  as  though  the  angels  had 
combed  it  with  their  fingers. 

Quite  straight  was  the  path,  leading  through 
a  changing  maze  of  colour.  The  flowers  that  grew 
on  both  sides  of  it  were  the  finest  of  all.  Kildeen 
passed  through  an  avenue  of  giant  lilies  that  bent 
down  over  her  head,  looking  at  her  like  friends 
to  whom  she  had  come  back.  Then  there  were 
roses  and  irises  and  miraculous  tulips  of  which 


the  curved  petals  appeared  to  be  cups  full  of  light, 
and  at  their  roots  grew  enormous  violets,  white, 
purple,  and  mauve,  exhaling  a  perfume  so  pure 
and  sweet  that  they  seemed  to  be  full  of  the 
breath  of  God. 

Kildeen  stood  quite  still  looking  about  her.  It 
was  all  so  wonderful  that  her  two  eyes  did  not 
seem  big  enough  to  be  able  to  see  it  all  at  once. 

The  golden  path  led  Kildeen  to  a  lake  so  blue 
that  the  sky  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  it;  the 
water  was  covered  with  lilies  that  had  opened 
their  cups  so  wide  that  the  sun  made  them  shine 
like  golden  stars — and  a  small  bridge  of  peacock- 
blue  tiles  invited  Kildeen  to  cross  over  towards  a 
little  island  that  lay  like  a  green  treasure  amidst 
all  the  blue. 

Kildeen  turned  to  see  if  her  winged  companions 
were  following  her,  but  nowhere  could  she  see 
their  dark  bodies;  here  all  was  light  and  colour 
and  brightness.  As  in  a  dream  the  child  advanced 
over  the  azure  bridge,  and  the  water-lilies  all 
stared  up  at  her  as  though  astonished  to  see  her 
pass.  Now  she  was  standing  in  a  meadow  in  the 
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middle  of  a  wood  of  rose-trees,  the  flowers  of 
which  were  all  golden  and  orange,  the  colour  of 
the  sun.  At  her  feet  the  flowers  were  also  yellow 
and  marvellous,  as  though  the  whole  place  had 
been  filled  with  light.  In  the  centre,  in  a  nest  of 
saffron-coloured  pansies,  sat  a  snow-white  swan 
— a  swan  so  white,  so  luminous,  that  it  appeared 
to  have  been  formed  in  a  mould  of  the  moon;  its 
lovely  feathers  were  all  shining,  its  beak  was  like 
ivory,  and  on  its  head  it  wore  a  tiny  crown. 

The  bird  lifted  its1  head  and  looked  at  the  prin- 
cess, its  eyes  were  like  black  diamonds,  but  Kil- 
deen  had  lost  the  power  of  her  tongue. 


Suddenly  she  felt  very  shabby  in  her  dusty 
crumpled  clothes,  and  bitterly  did  she  long  for 
one  of  her  most  beautiful  dresses'  so  as  to  stand 
more  worthily  before  this  creature  of  light;  then, 
rather  tardily  remembering  her  manners,  Kildeen 
made  a  curtsy,  holding  a  fold  of  her  dress  at  each 
side. 

The  swan  answered  her  salutation  with  an  un- 
dulating curve  of  its  neck.  Opening  its  beak  it 
gave  forth  a  strange  cry,  which  was  answered  by 
other  cries,  and  suddenly  all  the  air  was  full  of 
snowy  wings  flapping  amongst  the  roses,  filling 
the  flowering  forest  with  a  cloud  of  white,  and  an 
immense  circle  of  swans  alighted  around  her  like 
a  giant  wreath  of  flowers  fallen  from  the  skies. 

A  tiny  spot  of  red,  Kildeen  stood  amidst  them, 
speechless,  almost  afraid,  wondering  if  any  one 
was  going  to  speak.  Her  great  eyes  looking 
anxiously  about  her,  she  very  politely  inquired 
where  she  was. 

A  great  flapping  of  wings  was  the  only  answer 
she  received.  The  air  was  all  aquiver  with  white 
feathers,  it  was  almost  like  a  storm  of  snow.  If 
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this  is  all  their  conversation,  thought  Kildeen,  the 
pleasure  will  be  somewhat  dull. 

As  though  answering  her  thoughts  a  tiny 
squeaky  little  voice  said  from  somewhere  out  of 
the  grass: 

"Oh!  no!  Princess,  it  is  not  going  to  be  dull!" 
And  looking  down,  Kildeen  saw  a  shadowy  little 
man,  like  a  wisp  of  grey  smoke,  hardly  discernible 
amongst  the  wealth  of  yellow  flowers. 

'I  did  not  say  anything!"  protested  Kildeen. 
'But  you  thought  something,"  answered  the 
shadow. 

'That  is  no  business  of  yours,"  was  Kildeen's 
retort. 

"Everything  is  my  business,"  chuckled  the  little 
man.  "I  know  all  about  you.  I  know  also  where 
you  hid  your  father's  crown,  and  I  know  why  you 
have  been  shut  up  in  a  tower,  and  why  you  have 
been  brought  here  today!" 

"Why?"  asked  Kildeen. 

"Because  her  royal  Highness  is  learning  better 
manners,"  laughed  the  horrid  little  man. 

"Don't  be  rude !"  snapped  Kildeen. 
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"Don't  be  cross !"  chuckled  the  little  man. 

"Go  away!"  said  Kildeen. 

"Go  away  yourself!"  cried  the  little  man. 

"I  don't  like  rude  people,"  said  Kildeen. 

"Then  you  don't  like  yourself,"  scoffed  the 
shadow. 

'Why  are  you  here?"  asked  Kildeen,  trying  to 
ignore  his  last  saying. 

"Because  I  am  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the 
court  of  Queen  Flutanda,  the  whitest  of  white 
swans,"  said  the  little  man. 

"Will  you  then  tell  her  Majesty  that  her  gar- 
den is  very  beautiful,"  said  Kildeen,  trying  to  be 
dignified  as  becomes  a  princess. 

"She  knows  that  better  than  you  do,"  teased 
the  horrid  little  man. 

"But  I  must  tell  her  something!"  cried  the  in- 
dignant Kildeen. 

"Find  something  more  clever/'  was  the  reply. 

"But  I  am  not  clever!"  whimpered  Kildeen. 

"More  is  the  pity!" 

"If  you  were  at  my  father's  court,  you  would 
be  sent  away,"  said  Kildeen,  whose  temper  was 
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rising  in  the  usual  way.  "All  the  people  who  serve 
him  always  say  yes  to  the  orders  he  gives  them, 
and  they  always  listened  to  me,  and  made  deep 
bows  before  me,  and  did  everything  I  wanted  as 
quickly  as  they  could.  Some  of  them  bowed  so 
low  that  I  thought  they  would  break  in  two;  some 
of  them  I  did  not  like  and  I  did  not  always  say 
nice  things  to  them,  but  now  that  I  see  you,  I 
understand  how  really  nice  they  were,  because 
you — you  are  horrid !"  And  Kildeen's  eyes  had  a 
dangerous  light. 

The  little  man  began  to  dance  about,  holding 
his  sides  whilst  he  laughed  and  laughed  as  though 
he  would  burst.  His  shadowy  beard  swept  over 
the  flowers  and  his  thin  little  legs  were  so  supple 
that  he  often  passed  them  over  his  head:  he  be- 
came a  muddle  of  grey  moving  about 
like  a  wisp  of  mist  driven  by  the  wind. 

Kildeen    was    exasperated, 
but  it  was  not  in  vain 
that   she   was   a 
royal    princess. 
So  putting  her 
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nose  well  up  in  the  air  she  brushed  past 
the  disturbing  element  in  this  wonder- 
garden,  and,  going  close  up  to  Queen 
Flutanda,  she  said  in  her  sweetest  voice: 
"Dear  Queen,  your  garden  is  wonder- 
ful, your  flowers  are  lovely,  more  lovely 

yMwiijfr,  '; 

than  any  I  have  seen,  more  beautiful  even 


than  those  in  my  father's  royal  garden, 
for  although  my  clothes  are  rather 
shabby,  I  am  a  princess;  but- -but  I  have  been 
travelling,  and  my  dress  is  rather  spoilt.  But 
please,  dear  Queen,  your  courtier  is  very  rude 
and  if  you  don't  object  I  would  like  to  go  to 
another  part  of  the  garden." 

The  swan  looked  at  the  child  with  eyes  that 
seemed  friendly,  and  softly  moving  her  lovely 
wings,  she  rose  very  slowly  from  her  nest;  with 
her  all  the  other  swans  rose  from  among  the  yel- 
low flowers,  and  Kildeen  found  herself  moving 
amongst  a  sea  of  white  feathers.  When  they 
reached  the  border  of  the  lake,  the  royal  child  was 
offered  a  seat  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  huge 
swans;  a  thin  silken  cord  served  her  as  reins 
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and  beside  her,  like  a  moving  cloud  of 

h       white,  swam  the  Queen  swan  swaying 
er  beautiful  neck  whilst  her  crown  shone  like  a 
star  upon  her  head. 

Over  the  glistening  water  they  glided,  in  and 
out  of  the  lilies;  behind  them  swarmed  the  other 
swans,  a  long  army  of  spotless  followers,  a 
worthy  court  for  a  queen.  Soft  was  Kildeen's  seat 
amongst  the  feathers;  the  many  flowers  bowed 
as  they  passed,  the  rippling  waters  causing  their 
long  snaky  stems  to  bend  so  that  not  one  re- 
mained unmoved,  and  all  of  them  did  homage  to 
their  Queen. 

Kildeen  forgot  that  her  clothes  were  shabby, 
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,;  .    and  held  her 

••'V  '' •''"•.,''     head  very  high. 
As  she  could  not  see  herself 


-  she  began  to  imagine  that  she  was 
worthily  attired  for  this  journey  amongst 
beauties  such  as  she  had  never  before  seen.  She 
saluted  right  and  left  with  perfect  dignity  as 
though  all  the  bending  flowers  had  been  the 
crowd  in  the  streets  of  her  father's  town.  In  fact 
Kildeen  was  beginning  to  feel  very  important, 
when  suddenly  a  squeaky  little  voice  at  her  side 
woke  her  from  her  dream: 

'You  need  not  give  yourself  such  airs,"  said 
her  aggressor,  "you  look  like  a  speck  of  dust  on 
one  of  God's  clouds.  So  don't  be  so  grand  and  so 
proud." 

Kildeen  looked  down,  and  there,  sailing 
along  beside  her  on  the  back  of  a  fat  duck, 
was  the  detestable  shadow  with  a  grin  on  his 
face. 

"I  thought  you  had  remained  behind,"  sniffed 
Kildeen. 

"I  never  remain  behind,"  was  the  reply. 
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'What  do  you  pretend  to  be  here?"  haughtily 
asked  the  princess. 

"I    don't    pretend    to    be    anything,    I    just 


am.' 


What?' 

"Some  one  who  speaks  the  truth." 

"Is  the  truth  always  so  horrid?" 

"That  depends!" 

"Depends  on  what?" 

"On  the  person  who  listens." 

"You  are  talking  nonsense!"  said  Kildeen. 

"Oh !  no,  I  am  not !  But  it  is  a  well-known  thing 
that  royal  people  don't  like  the  truth  because 
they  rarely  hear  it,  and  when  they  do,  it  appears 
to  them  like  some  one  who  has  forgotten  to  put 
on  his  clothes.  You  think  you  are  something  very 
special  because  you  have  H.  R.  H.  before  your 
name,  but  that  is  no  merit  of  yours;  it  never  pre- 
vented your  being  such  a  naughty  little  girl  that 
you  had  to  be  shut  in  a  tower  with  twenty-one 
eagles  to  look  after  you,  till  you  learnt  to  behave. 
You  thought  that  all  the  world  had  only  been 
created  for  your  pleasure,  so  that  you  could  order 
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about  and  torment  people- -but  the  eagles  taught 
you  another  song!" 

For  a  moment  Kildeen  was  silent,  her  red  lips 
were  pouting;  she  felt  a  burning  behind  her  eyes, 
and  a  great  lump  in  her  throat;  suddenly  the 
beautiful  lake  looked  less  blue,  the  water-lilies 
less  lovely;  she  almost  forgot  that  she  was  swim- 
ming along  on  soft  white  feathers  with  a  fairy- 
swan  beside  her;  and  all  she  found  to  say  was: 

"I  like  the  eagles  very  much !" 

"That  is  the  only  decent  thing  you  have  said 
till  now,"  chirped  the  little  man.  "We  shall  soon 
begin  to  understand  each  other,  and  if  you  are 
very  good  I  shall  ask  Queen  Flutanda  to  show 
you  her  treasures." 

And  the  busy  little  gnome  scuttled  away  on 
his  duck  to  the  side  of  the  queen. 

Flutanda  bent  her  beautiful  neck  towards  him 
and  seemed  to  be  listening.  Kildeen  could  not 
understand  how  such  a  beautiful  creature  could 
tolerate  such  an  ugly,  rude,  little  man,  but  then 
there  were  many  things  Kildeen  could  not  under- 
stand. 
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A  long  whispering  took  place  between  the  swan 
and  the  impudent  shadow,  but  Kildeen  did  not 
try  to  listen,  she  was  gazing  around  her  upon  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  place. 

The  plants  on  the  lake  had  disappeared  and 
they  were  now  floating  over  waters  so  green  and 
so  transparent  that  they  appeared  to  be  of  glass. 
Looking  down,  Kildeen  could  see  a  whole  new 
world  beneath  her — a  mysterious  world  of  en- 
trancing loveliness.  There  were  unknown  and 
secret  little  paths;  there  seemed  even  to  be  sub- 
merged palaces  and  cathedrals  all  in  wonderful 
colours,  as  though  built  out  of  precious  stones. 
Enormous  coral-trees  grew  between  them  like 
fans  of  delicate  pink  lace,  and  between  their 
branches  swam  silvery  fish,  dashing  hither  and 
thither,  like  streaks  of  light — and  when  she 
looked  up,  on  each  side  of  the  lake  she  saw  trees 
like  weeping  willows,  trailing  their  branches  over 
the  face  of  the  water,  only  instead  of  leaves  the 
branches  were  one  mass  of  sweet-smelling  white 
flowers  like  hoar-frost  after  a  night  of  mist. 

Now  they  reached  the  further  shore  and  Kil- 
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deen  found  herself  walking,  with  Flutanda  on 
one  side  and  the  shadowy  dwarf  on  the  other,  to- 
wards a  grotto  that  opened,  like  the  gate  of 
Paradise,  before  her  astonished  gaze;  they  en- 
tered its  shade  and  all  at  once  her  feet  sank  into 
a  carpet  of  primroses,  the  whole  ground  was  one 
mass  of  them;  then  they  changed  into  violets, 
odorous  and  gloriously  purple,  head  against  head. 
A  wonderful  perfume  filled  the  place,  and  Kildeen 
trod  as  lightly  as  she  could,  so  as  not  to  crush  the 
delicate  beauty  that  seemed  to  kiss  her  feet  as 
she  passed. 

Soon  they  reached  a  cave,  round  and  domed, 
all  white  and  glistening  like  frozen  snow;  the 
whole  floor  was  one  mass  of  tiny  sapphire-blue 
gentians,  bluer  than  any  blue  Kildeen  had  ever 
seen.  In  the  middle  lay  a  wreath  of  milk-white 
roses  forming  an  inviting  nest.  With  incom- 
parable dignity  Flutanda  went  up  to  it  and  sat 
down  in  its  centre  and  all  the  roses  clustered 
about  her  as  though  each  separate  flower  were 
proud  of  surrounding  the  queen. 

The  other  swans  had  followed  in  a  long  pro- 
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cession,  and  settled  down  in  a  great  circle  around 
the  sides  of  the  cave. 

Kildeen  stood  before  Flutanda  with  her  tor- 
menter  at  her  side. 

Flutanda  put  her  beak  in  amongst  the  roses 
and  drew  out  a  golden  key.  Stretching  out  her 
long  neck  she  laid  it  in  the  dwarfs  hands,  who, 
making  a  sign  to  Kildeen  to  follow,  scampered 
away  over  the  flowers  like  the  spirit  of  mischief 
let  loose. 

Kildeen  did  not  want  to  go  with  him,  but  some- 
how she  had  to,  it  seemed  to  be  expected  of  her, 
but  her  heart  was  full  of  resentment  against  the 
rude  little  man  whose  tongue  was  so  sharp. 

He  opened  a  door  she  had  not  seen  in  one  of 
the  walls  of  the  cave,  a  tiny  little  door,  and,  over- 
come by  curiosity,  Kildeen  peeped  in. 

At  first  she  only  saw  sparks  of  light  in  a  dark 
space,  like  stars  gleaming  in  the  ground;  the  little 
man  beckoned  to  her  to  come  nearer,  and  for- 
getting her  ill-will  she  followed  him  closely,  look- 
ing about  her. 

Soon   she  perceived  that  this  was   a  smaller 
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grotto  filled  with  a  strange 
shade  that  was  blue  like  an 
Eastern  night;  and  there  on 
the  floor  were  enormous 
mother-of-pearl  shells  filled 
with  diamonds,  diamonds  so 
large  and  sparkling  that  they 
resembled  little  lights,  and 
long  rays  radiated  from  them 
as  though  they  had  been  in 
the  sun. 

''May  I  touch  them?"  whis- 
pered Kildeen. 
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"Yes,  you  may,"  answered  the  dwarf.  Kildeen 
bent  down  and  filled  her  trembling  fingers  with 
the  marvellous  gems. 

Child  and  gnome,  momentarily  forgetting  their 
mutual  dislike,  bent  over  the  luminous  treasures 
and  their  two  faces  were  lit  up  by  their  radiance. 
Kildeen  was  crouching  on  her  heels  and  her 
enemy  was  quite  near  her  so  that  his  pointed  cap 
almost  tickled  her  nose. 

"I  have  more  to  show  you,"  whispered  the  little 
man  excitedly,  "put  down  the  diamonds  because 
this  is  a  whole  world  of  mystery  and  come  along." 

In  his  eagerness  he  seized  Kildeen's  hand,  his 
touch  was  damp  and  soft  like  mist.  With  his  large 
key  he  opened  another  door  and  now  they  were 
in  a  golden  room,  round  and  small;  all  over  the 
walls  and  from  the  ceiling  hung  long  ropes  of 
emeralds  like  enormous  drops  of  lake-water 
turned  to  stone. 

Kildeen  ran  about  amongst  them,  touching 
them  with  rapture.  Like  long  green  snakes  they 
mysteriously  moved  about  as  she  brushed  against 
them,  and  as  they  swung  gently  to  and  fro,  they 
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appeared  to  be  full  of  a  strange  green  fire  that 
smouldered  somewhere  in  their  hearts. 

"Let  us  go  on,"  whispered  Kildeen,  pushing  for- 
ward, for  she  did  not  feel  quite  comfortable,  and 
with  a  chuckle  the  dwarf  opened  another  door. 
Another  room !  But  this  time  all  in  black  marble 
with  a  soft  light  coming  in  through  an  opening  at 
the  top.  All  around  the  walls  were  narrow  tables, 
and  on  the  tables  innumerable  crystal  bowls  that 
seemed  to  be  full  of  raspberry  wine !  But  on  going 
up  to  them  Kildeen  saw  that  they  contained  a 
prodigious  collection  of  rubies,  a  huge  and  shin- 
ing joy  to  the  eye. 

Her  fat  little  fingers  sank  in  amongst  them  and 
they  rolled  over  her  palms  like  polished  berries 
of  wondrous  size.  Kildeen  gasped  with  pleasure; 
they  were  more  beautiful  than  anything  she  had 
ever  seen,  and  she  longed  to  carry  some  off. 

"No,  no!"  cried  the  dwarf,  who  seemed  to  be 
able  to  read  her  thoughts.  "Rubies  are  not  for 
little  girls,  especially  for  little  girls  who  need 
twenty-one  eagles  to  keep  them  in  order.  Come 
along  quickly,  we  have  more  to  see!" 


Kildeen  wanted  to  give  a  rude  answer  but  she 
had  no  time.  The  little  man  was  dragging  her 
through  another  door  and  this  time  they  entered 
a  long  gallery  all  in  stone.  In  the  walls  on  both 
sides  small  recesses  had  been  hewn  out  like 
altars,  and  on  each  one  lay  a  dazzling  heap  of 
precious  stones. 

Kildeen  moved  as  in  a  dream,  running  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  looking,  touching,  feeling,  ex- 
claiming, gasping  with  pleasure.  Never  had  she 
seen  anything  like  it! 

There  were  unimaginable  colours  she  had 
never  dreamed  of;  there  were  opals  and  tur- 
quoise, moonstones  and  sunstones,  amethysts 
and  topaz,  sardonyx  and  chrysoprase,  agates  and 
onyx,  sapphires  and  aquamarines,  beryls  and 
chalcedony.  The  gallery  ran  on  before  her  like  a 
long  promise  revealing  at  each  step  new  treas- 
ures, till  they  at  last  reached  another  door  which 
the  little  man  opened,  leading  Kildeen  into  a  vast 
hall  of  marble  all  grey  like  a  cloud.  In  the  middle 
there  was  a  square  lake,  with  water  as  trans- 
parent as  a  glacier,  and  to  her  delight  she  found 
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Flutanda  swimming  about  on  its  surface,  with 
her  crown  on  her  head,  accompanied  by  twenty 
of  her  most  beautiful  followers.  That  however 
was  not  all.  In  a  dark  line  round  the  limpid  pool 
sat  all  her  friends  the  eagles,  for  they  had  become 
friends  to  Kildeen  by  now.  With  a  little  cry  of 
pleasure  she  ran  to  the  King-bird,  who  raised  his 
proud  head  and  looked  at  her  with  his  piercing 
eyes.  Kildeen  threw  herself  down  beside  him,  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  then  with  great  interest 
began  to  watch  Flutanda's  movements. 

The  snow-white  queen  was  gliding  about, 
thrusting  her  long  neck  beneath  the  water,  and 
each  time  she  drew  it  out  again  she  held  a  pearl 
in  her  beak,  a  round,  shining,  marvellous  pearl. 
Swimming  to  the  border  she  would  let  it  fall  into 
a  jade  bowl,  already  half  full,  that  stood  there  like 
a  fairy  lotus  with  inward  curved  petals.  Her  com- 
panions were  likewise  occupied,  and  the  jade 
bowl  was  filling  gradually  with  a  priceless  treas- 
ure of  pearls. 

Fascinated,  Kildeen  watched  how  Flutanda 
sailed  hither  and  thither ;  she  kept  wondering  how 
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the  little  golden  crown  did  not  fall  from  her  head; 
had  it  grown  there? 

The  shadowy  dwarf  had  sat  down  near  the 
bowl  and  was  dangling  his  feet  in  the  water,  giv- 
ing little  kicks,  so  that  the  drops  flew  about 
in  the  air  like  diamonds. 


The  whole  place  was  filled  with  a  mysterious 
sweetness;  the  light  was  soft,  uncertain,  neither 
day  nor  night;  the  great  hall  had  the  colour  of 
dove-grey  wings,  the  colour  of  summer-mists. 
Kildeen  thought  she  was  dreaming,  she  cuddled 
close  up  against  the  big  eagle,  feeling  quite 
sleepy;  the  soft,  noiseless  movements  of  the 
swans  were  to  her  as  the  rocking  of  an  invisible 
cradle,  and  her  eyes  began  to  close.  She  was  no 
more  sure  where  she  was,  but  at  one  moment  it 
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had  seemed  to  her  that  Queen  Flutanda  came 
sailing  towards  her,  and  that  she  had  laid  a 
beautiful  white  pearl  in  her  hand.  Then  she 
thought  she  heard  a  shrill  laugh  which  could  only 
come  from  the  throat  of  the  horrid  little  man; 
she  had  a  hazy  vision  of  his  scampering  about 
over  the  marble  floor,  his  legs  and  arms  moving 
in  a  circle  like  the  wings  of  a  dwarf  windmill — 
and  then  all  was  a  blank.  Kildeen  was  fast  asleep. 

How  Kildeen  got  back  to  her  tower-top  she 
never  knew.  Vaguely  did  she  remember  floating 
amongst  clouds,  the  light  dying  gradually  out  of 
the  skies,  and  when  she  awoke  it  was  to  her  as 
though  she  were  moving  somewhere  amidst  the 
stars  that  stared  at  her  with  twinkling  eyes  of 
light — and  then  she  was  in  her  prison  once  more, 
but  in  her  hand  she  was  clasping  a  large  round 
pearl,  the  pearl  Queen  Flutanda  had  given  her 
whilst  the  horrid  little  man  had  laughed  as 
though  his  sides  would  split. 

And  the  pearl  was  a  proof  to  Kildeen  that  her 
whole  adventure  had  not  been  a  dream. 

And  now  I  have  something  else  to  relate! 
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VI 

THE  King  was  sitting  near  his  window 
with  a  big  book  on  his  knees.  The  day 
was  hot,  and  his  Majesty's  thoughts 
were  wandering;  he  could  take  no  interest  in  the 
wise  words  he  was  reading,  and  the  cares  of 
the  state  weighed  wearily  on  his   royal  white 
head.  Several  times  he  sighed  heavily,  then  cross- 
ing his  hands  over  the  pages  he  gazed  out  into 
the  garden. 

The  birds  were  chirping,  busily  relating  their 
own  affairs,  but  in  all  sounds  the  King  heard  but 
the  one  name  he  loved:  "Kildeen."  The  splashing 
fountain  on  the  terrace  was  also  repeating  "Kil- 
deen,"  "Kildeen,"  and  when  the  soft  summer 
breeze  ruffled  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  they  too 
seemed  to  answer:  "Kildeen,"  "Kildeen." 

The  old  man  got  up  with  a  sigh,  and  the  heavy 
volume  fell  to  the  ground,  crumpling  its  precious 
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leaves  beneath  its  weight.  Stepping  out  on  to  the 
terrace,  the  sun  poured  down  on  his  head,  bath- 
ing his  sad,  old  face,  revealing  each  wrinkle,  each 
line  that  care  had  written  upon  it.  Slowly  he  de- 
scended the  marble  steps  that  led  from  his  cham- 
ber to  the  garden,  his  purple  cloak  trailing 
behind  him,  flopping  limply  down  each  step,  fol- 
lowing its  master  like  an  old  courtier  weary  of 
the  daily  round;  and  from  all  sides  the  voices  of 
nature  seemed  resonant  with  the  name  of 
Kildeen. 

For  some  time  past  the  royal  couple's  longing 
for  their  daughter  had  become  almost  unbear- 
able, but  considering  this  great  desire  as  a  weak- 
ness not  in  keeping  with  their  rank,  the  King  and 
Queen  avoided  each  other's  company  so  as  not 
to  reveal  what  they  felt. 

Queen  Gunara  sat  amongst  her  ladies  spinning 
as  all  real  queens  should  do.  One  by  one  the  tears 
fell  from  her  eyes  to  the  ground  and  so  many 
were  they  that  they  flowed  in  a  tiny  rivulet,  glid- 
ing like  a  silver  adder  over  the  floor  towards  the 
open  door. 
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The  Queen  watched  her  tears  flowing  away, 
her  only  wish  being  that  the  little  stream  should 
grow  longer  and  longer  till  it  reached  the  feet  of 
naughty  Kildeen — Kildeen,  her  own  far-away 
daughter.  All  the  ladies  of  the  court  kept  their 
eyes  bent  upon  their  work,  but  so  many  were  their 
sighs  that  they  wafted  like  a  soft  breeze  through 
the  room. 

Finding  no  comfort  in  the  garden,  the  King 
had  returned  to  his  chamber,  but  the  wise  volume 
lay  in  crushed  neglect  on  the  floor.  The  affairs  of 
state  stared  at  the  old  monarch  from  disregarded 
papers,  and  the  pen  with  which  so  many  decrees 
had  been  signed  lay  patiently  on  the  table  await- 
ing a  better  day. 

The  King  sat  quite  still  in  his  chair  gazing  at 
the  clouds  that  were  passing  over  the  radiant  sky, 
when  suddenly  a  large  shadow  darkened  the 
window;  with  a  flapping  of  mighty  wings  an 
immense  eagle  alighted  upon  the  sill.  Its 
body  swayed  once  or  twice  before  it  settled, 
and  then  it  became  as  motionless  as  the  King 
himself.  The  two  monarchs  stared  at  each 
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other  like  two  equals,  and  neither  spoke 
a  word. 

But  what  was  it  that  the  mighty  bird 
was   holding   in   its   talons?   Something 
round    and    glistening,    something    that 
flashed  in  the  sunshine  with  almost  blind- 
ing radiance.  Was  the  old  King  dreaming? 
Did  he  really  see  aright?  Was  it  really,  really 
his  crown! 

With    tottering   steps   Kildeen's   poor   father 
rose  from  his  chair;  approaching  the  unexpected 
guest,  with  trembling  fingers  he  touched  the  lost 
treasure  for  which  he  had  so  deeply  sighed.  In- 
deed it  was  his  crown !  the  crown 
Kildeen   had    stolen   from    him 
that  sad  morning  now  almost  a 
year  ago. 

The  eagle  relaxed  its  grip  and, 
overcome  by  emotion,  the  King 
found    himself    once    more    the 
possessor  of  the  symbolic  circle 
without  which  he  had  felt 
so  small. 
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The  lonely  old  man  laid  the  recovered  treasure 
upon  his  brow,  drew  himself  up  quite  straight, 
and  suddenly  felt  again  equal  to  the  task  de- 
manded of  him.  The  depressed  folds  of  his  mantle 
took  more  rigid  lines,  the  stuff  seemed  to  hang 
less  limply,  and  when  his  Majesty  moved  over 
the  floor  to  call  his  consort  to  share  in  his  joy,  the 
rustling  of  the  velvet  over  the  ground  was  full  of 
the  importance  of  yore. 

The  "ohs!"  and  "ahs"  of  Queen  Gunara  filled 
the  chamber  with  sounds  of  joy.  Clasping  her 
hands  together  she  went  up  to  the  silent  eagle 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  thanks.  A  stream  of 
words  flowed  from  her  lips:  questions,  exclama- 
tions of  delight,  eager  inquiries,  and  the  name  of 
Kildeen  rang  through  each  sentence  like  the  call 
of  spring.  How  was  she?  Could  they  fetch  her 
back?  Was  she  well?  Was  she  happy?  Was  she 
good?  Was  she  cured?  Was  she  changed?  Then 
suddenly  all  her  joy  turned  into  fear,  and  mortal 
dread  filled  her  soul:  Was  she  ill?  Was  she  in 
danger?  Was  she  dying?  Was  she  dead?  And 
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throwing  up  her  hands  Queen  Gunara  gave  forth 
loud  cries  of  woe! 

Such  an  ado  did  she  make  that  her  ladies  came 
trooping  into  the  room.  Like  a  flock  of  geese 
they  clustered  about  her,  they  sighed  and  they 
squeaked,  they  prattled  and  they  gasped,  no  one 
comprehending  what  all  the  fuss  was  about,  but 
each  wishing  to  display  her  sympathy  and  under- 
standing, each  trying  to  outdo  the  other  in  mani- 
festations of  devotion  and  love.  Such  a  clamour 
did  they  raise  that  no  one  could  hear  what  the 
other  was  saying,  and  the  Queen,  overcome  by 
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so  much  attention,  almost  swooned  in  their  midst. 

Bewildered  and  helpless  the  King  looked  on, 
but  when  he  saw  that  the  Queen  was  fainting 
panic  overcame  him,  and,  ringing  his  bell,  he 
called  his  attendants  to  his  help,  and  then  the 
room  might  have  been  likened  unto  a  many- 
coloured  sea! 

Upon  the  sill  of  the  window  sat  the  eagle,  un- 
moved and  silent,  vaguely  wondering  what 
strange  folly  had  come  over  the  court,  patiently 
awaiting  the  moment  when  peace  should  reign 
once  more. 

It  was  never  known  how  the  mountain  mon- 
arch made  the  King  of  the  plains  understand  that 
the  time  had  come  when  their  royal  and  regen- 
erated daughter  might  be  fetched  back  from  her 
place  of  confinement  without  risk  to  the  dignity 
or  peace  of  the  court,  but  the  message  was  given 
somehow,  and  somehow  it  was  understood.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass  one  morning,  that  Kildeen, 
who  was  looking  down  from  her  tower-top  upon 
the  marshy  land  beneath,  finding  no  charm  in  a 
view  she  knew  but  all  too  well,  perceived  a  tiny 
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moving  line  of  many  colours  winding  its  way  to- 
wards her  over  the  plain. 

At  first  she  thought  it  was  a  monstrous  snake 
coming  to  eat  her  up;  her  royal  heart  trembled 
within  her  and  she  wished  that  the  eagles  were 
there  because  they,  for  certain,  would  allow  no 
horrid  beast  to  attack  their  charge.  But  as  the 
line  grew  in  size  Kildeen  saw  that  it  was  a  pro- 
cession of  riders,  riding  over  the  swamp,  carefully 
picking  their  way  in  zigzags  over  the  boggy 
ground. 

Then  a  great  excitement  took  hold  of  Kildeen, 
she  rushed  about  from  loophole  to  loophole,  she 
danced  in  a  circle  round  and  round  the  terrace,  she 
clapped  her  hands,  she  screamed  with  pleasure, 
she  even  turned  a  somersault  on  the  ground,  so 
that  for  a  moment  she  looked  like  a  large,  red 
flower  tumbled  upside  down;  then  with  a  sud- 
den feminine  movement  she  stood  still  and  began 
to  tidy  the  crumpled  disorder  of  her  clothes,  to 
smooth  her  tangled  locks,  to  brush  the  dust  from 
her  cloak.  With  a  disconsolate  pout  she  looked  at 
the  shabby,  worn  condition  of  her  apparel:  her 
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feet  were  bare,  her  mantle  was  torn,  her  gown 
soiled,  stained,  and  faded.  Indeed  she  must  have 
had  more  the  appearance  of  a  beggar-maiden 
than  that  of  a  royal  princess ! 

Would  her  parents  recognize  her  (Kildeen  did 
not  doubt  that  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession coming  towards  her)  or  would  they  think 
it  was  another  little  girl?  Oh!  That  would  be 
too  dreadful!  At  that  thought  Kildeen  felt  she 
was  going  to  cry,  but  she  must  not  have  red 
eyes  and  a  red  nose,  just  on  this  glorious 
morning,  so  all  such  sad  imaginings  must  be 
shaken  off. 

With  a  rapid  movement  she  climbed  to  one 
of  the  seats;  from  there,  hoisting  herself  on  to 
the  wall,  she  took  up  the  giddy,  perilous  position 
to  which  she  had  become  quite  accustomed.  Now 
she  could  perfectly  well  see  the  different  riders, 
she  even  began  to  count  them,  but  her  arithmetic 
being  very  limited,  she  did  not  get  further  than 
ten.  She  could  not  yet  recognize  the  separate 
figures,  but  on  the  head  of  one  amongst  them 
something  was  shining  with  wonderful  radiance. 
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What  was  it?  Oh!  oh!  it  was  her  father's  crown! 

Thank  God;  so  he  had  it  again! 

Kildeen  clapped  her  hands !  It  was  too  good  to 

be  true!  because  of  all  her  crimes,  this  was  the 
act  that  had  weighed  most  heavily  on  her 
mind.  She  had  always  been  haunted  by  a 
vision  of  the  sad,  white  head  robbed  of  the 
dignity  which  had  so  well  singled  it  out 
from  its  pompous  surroundings  and  the 
other  rich  jewels  of  the  court.  And  beside 
him  was  another  glitter!  So  her  mother 
had  also  put  on  the  supreme  sign  of  royalty 
so  as  to  be  worthily  clad  for  this  day  of 
thanksgiving! 

Kildeen  began  to  feel  quite  agitated.  It 
really  was  a  solemn  moment,  rather  like 
going  to  church,  or  opening  the  parlia- 
ment, or  a  big  dinner  with  pompous  guests. 
Kildeen  wondered  what  sort  of  face  she 
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should  make,  if  her  expression  should  be  smiling, 
dignified,  or  lachrymose.  Climbing  down  from 
her  wall,  she  set  about  practising  her  curtsy,  be- 
cause from  the  very  first  moment  she  wished  to 
prove  that  the  cure  had  been  complete! 

The  curtsy  became  always  lower  and  lower, 
and  very  satisfied  with  the  result  she  had  obtained 
Kildeen  climbed  back  to  her  post  of  observation. 
In  high  glee  she  discovered  that  the  procession 
was  rapidly  nearing,  so  that  she  could  now  easily 
recognize  her  father's  high-stepping  charger  and 
Queen  Gunara's  milk-white  palfrey  and  behind 
them,  oh!  joy!  her  little  brown-black  pony  being 
led  by  a  solemn  gaudily  attired  groom. 

But  who  was  that  who  came  next!  Whose  was 
that  portly  figure  that  overflowed  the  saddle, 
whose  horse  had  been  chosen  of  the  Percheron 
race  so  as  to  sustain  the  weight  that  had  been  en- 
trusted to  its  back?  Was  it  really  the  great  Mrs. 
Bulgins !  Mrs.  Bulgins  her  one-time  nurse,  whom 
her  ill-behaviour  had  driven  from  court?  Kildeen 
clapped  her  hands:  indeed  this  was  going  to  be 
a  day  of  reconciliation  and  the  turning  over  of  a 
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really  new  leaf.  Kildeen  felt  quite  exalted,  she  had 
the  sensation  of  having  grown,  as  though  her 
newly  acquired  virtues  had  blown  her  out,  ex- 
panded her  royal  person  to  a  new  and  never- 
dreamed-of  importance,  indeed  it  was  a  pleasant 
acquisition  to  feel  good!  It  was  as  though  her 
face  were  blooming  with  fresh  beauty,  her  hair 
becoming  always  curlier  and  more  shiny.  Would 
every  one,  even  Mrs.  Bulgins,  notice  the  change? 
even  the  two  stalwart  officers  who  had  been 
obliged  to  restrain  her  on  that  morning  she  would 
so  like  to  forget? 

Kildeen's  emotions  were  taking  on  such  pro- 
portions that  she  began  to  feel  quite  sick!  And  to 
think  of  it!  she  would  again  be  able  to  talk  to 
somebody  who  would  answer!  And  how  as- 
tonished they  all  would  be  at  the  amiable 


things  that  would  now  pour  from  her 
tongue !  Oh !  if  they  would  only  arrive ! 
If  the  horses  would  go  quicker !  If  her 
father  would  only  set  his  steed  at  a 
gallop;  but  then  perhaps  his  precious 
crown  would  not  hold  on  his  head! 
but  dear,  dear,  how  difficult  it  was 
to  be  patient!  How  could  she  contain  her  excite- 
ment? She  was  sure  she  was  going  to  be  ill.  And 
again  Kildeen  set  about  tidying  her  apparel, 
smoothing  her  curls  and  fidgeting  about  her  own 
little  person  till  the  sudden  blast  of  a  trumpet 
made  her  jump.  There  was  a  flapping  of  wings, 
and  all  the  twenty-one  eagles  alighted  in  their 
usual  places;  there  was  the  sound  of  many  voices 
beneath  the  tower,  the  opening  of  a  door,  steps 
on  the  staircase,  the  ringing  sound  of  metal  upon 
stone  and  then! — Kildeen  found  herself  within 
the  tender  arms  of  her  father,  from  there  to  those 
of  her  mother,  only  to 
roll  out  of  them  into  the 
still  mightier  embrace 
of  Mrs.  Bulgins,  Mj, 
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whose  panting  and  sighing  rang 
round  the  walls. 

Never  had  the  solemn  eagles 
witnessed  such  a  commotion, 
never  had  the  old  tower  con- 
tained such  joy.  There  was  kiss- 
ing and  laughing  and  the  shaking  of  hands;  there 
was  a  rustling  of  silks,  a  clanking  of  spurs;  there 
were  words  and  exclamations,  bows  and  curtsies, 
even  some  tears,  and  amidst  all  the  excitement 
Kildeen  was  flitting  hither  and  thither  like  a 
bright-plumed  bird,  but  whenever  she  passed 
Mrs.  Bulgins  she  was  caught  up  against  her 
ample  bosom,  and  each  time  she  had  the  sensa- 
tion of  having  dropped  into  a  dish  of  jelly! 

Somewhat  hot  were  those  rowdy  manifesta- 
tions of  joy,  and  Kildeen  was  beginning  to  have 
enough  of  them  when  her  mother  called  her 
to  her  side.  After  some  whispering,  and  tittering, 
between  her  and  the  old  nurse,  the  princess  was 
mysteriously  carried  off  to  the  tiny  room  down- 
stairs. And  there,  where  she  had  spent  so  many 
lonely  nights,  the  two  ecstatic  women  dressed 
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the  royal  child  in  a  wonderful  robe  that  they  un- 
rolled from  a  bundle  Mrs.  Bulgins  had  been  hug- 
ging beneath  her  cloak. 

All  pink  and  gold  it  was,  like  a  rosy  summer's 
dawn,  and  the  shoes  that  were  put  on  her  bare 
little  feet  were  embroidered  over  and  over  with 
tiny  wee  pearls.  Round  her  shoulders  they  clasped 
a  mantle,  grey  as  an  evening  cloud,  and  amongst 
the  curls  of  her  hair  they  laid  a  wreath  of  wild 
roses,  sweet-smelling  and  fragile  as  a  passing 
breeze. 

The  words  of  endearment  the  two  women  used 
it  were  indeed  foolish  to  repeat.  Kildeen  was 
likened  unto  a  flower,  unto  a  fairy,  unto  an  angel 
of  God.  She  was  told  that  her  hair  was  a  marvel, 
that  her  eyes  were  like  stars  and  that  the  good 
saints  alone  would  have  been  worthy  of  kissing 
her  hand. 

Kildeen  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  enjoyed 
the  proceedings  of  dressing,  there  was  too  much 
combing  of  tangled  curls,  too  much  scrubbing 
and  rubbing  of  neglected  stains,  for  the  scanty 
baths  in  the  far-off  sea  had  not  removed  every 


blemish  from  her  exquisite  skin.  Shocking  indeed 
was  the  condition  of  her  linen,  and  Mrs.  Bulgins 
nearly  fainted  when  she  heard  that  for  nearly  a 
year  soap  had  never  been  seen. 

Kildeen  discovered  that  morning  the  sense  of 
the  time-worn  saying:  "II  faut  souffrir  pour  etre 
belle."  Mother  and  nurse  quite  forgot  themselves, 
they  polished  and  brushed,  combed  and  washed 
her  as  though  she  had  been  a  prize  pony  being 
got  ready  for  a  show — and  oh!  dear,  the  kisses 
that  were  showered  upon  her  nearly  put  an  end 
to  her  newly  found  virtues;  Kildeen  in  fact  was 
very  near  losing  her  temper  as  in  the  days  of  old! 

But  marvellous  indeed  was  the  result  when  at 
last  her  royal  Highness  was  ready.  A  storm  of 
applause  greeted  them  as  her  mother  triumph- 
antly brought  her  back  to  the  tower-top  and 
Kildeen,  remembering  the  vows  she  had  made 
during  her  solitude,  dropped  such  a  low  curtsy 
that  no  dame  of  the  court  could  have  equalled  its 
perfection,  no!  not  even  after  a  study  of  years. 

Their  Majesties  bowed  in  acknowledgment, 
the  ladies  curtsied  in  their  turn,  the  officers 
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saluted,  and  the  soldiers  sent  up  a  cheer.  In  fact 

it  was  a  scene  not  easily  forgotten,  and  such  was 
Kildeen's   satisfaction   that   she   felt   as   though 

several  inches  had  been  added  to  her  height. 

It  was  not  only  Kildeen's  manners  that  had 
improved  during  her  confinement;  Kildeen  had 
also  developed  a  heart,  so  when  the  moment  of 
departure  was  at  hand,  the  royal  child  felt  a  real 
and  unfeigned  sadness  at  parting  from  her  dark 
jailors  that  she  now  considered  friends.  Making 
the  round  of  the  tower-terrace  Kildeen  dropped  a 
little  curtsy  to  each,  but  when  she  came  to  the 
King-bird,  her  special  instructor,  the  child  held 


out  her  arms  to  her  former  foe ;  the  big  bird  flew 
down  to  her  level  and  the  one-time  enemies  em- 
braced like  two  tender  friends  that  are  loath  to 
part.  A  strange  scene  it  was,  and  those  who  had 
known  the  Kildeen  of  other  days  found  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  was  one  and  the  same  child. 

Different  indeed  was  the  homeward  ride  to  that 
sad  and  weary  wandering  hardly  a  year  ago. 

Kildeen  sat  the  same  pony,  but  this  time  she 
was  free  as  a  bird  on  a  branch;  her  voice  was 
heard  prattling  and  laughing  as  she  scampered 
along  the  line  from  one  end  to  the  other,  finding 
a  pleasant  word  for  every  one  and  waving  her 
hand  to  the  eagles,  who  were  now  small  specks  on 
the  far-off  prison-walls  from  which  she  had  es- 
caped at  last. 

The  King  and  Queen  proudly  rode  their  charg- 
ers, their  crowns  flashing  in  the  sun.  There  was 
no  drooping  of  heads,  no  secret  tears,  no  red  eyes 
and  noses,  no  sighs  and  no  heartache.  There  was 
only  sunshine  and  brightness,  hopes  and  good 
resolutions  spreading  over  all  the  great  blue 
sky! 
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Oh !  what  a  fluttering  of  flags  when  at  length 
they  entered  the  town.  The  air  seemed  alive  with 
billows  of  blue,  yellow,  and  green,  and  so  many 
handkerchiefs  were  waved  to  and  fro  that  they 
looked  like  a  flight  of  doves  descending  from  the 
roofs. 

Kildeen  rode  proudly  between  the  royal  couple, 
her  little  black  pony  stepping  so  high  that  it  all 
but  hit  its  nose  with  its  knees;  the  bells  round  its 
neck  jingled  and  rang  and  the  folds  of  the  child's 
dress  fluttered  in  the  wind  like  the  petals  of  a 
wonderful  rose. 

Many  streets  did  the  procession  traverse  before 
it  came  to  the  market-place  where  the  beautiful 
old  houses  looked  down  from  their  sculptured 
heights  upon  the  show  that  was  passing  beneath. 
Simultaneously  Mrs.  Bulgins  and  her  one-time 
charge  remembered  a  sad  morning,  now  long 
ago,  when  these  same  grave  buildings  had  wit- 
nessed a  scene  of  quite  another  sort  that  both 
would  rather  have  forgotten.  So  as  to  make  their 
recollections  more  vivid  the  very  first  thing  they 
espied  was  Mrs.  V.  Populi  installed  in  her  cus- 
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ternary  corner  behind  her  scarlet  pyramid  of 
apples.  There  she  sat  broader  and  stouter  than 
ever,  uncompromising,  inflexible,  like  a  figure  of 
Fate,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  a  smile  on 
her  face. 

There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  great  square  who 
had  not  risen  to  his  feet.  Here,  as  everywhere  else, 
there  were  manifestations  of  loyalty  and  good 
feeling,  old  and  young,  great  and  small,  had  a 
smile  or  a  shout  of  welcome;  but  not  so  Mrs.  V. 
Populi!  Rigid  sat  the  dame,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  her  hands  crossed  over  her  middle,  her  feet 
far  apart,  blowing  out  her  cheeks,  and  making 
a  fine  show  of  indifference  as  the  royal  proces- 
sion drew  near. 

The  sun  shone  down  upon  her  scarlet  um- 
brella and  so  fierce  was  the  reflection  of  light  that 
the  formidable  female  appeared  to  be  a  faggot  in 
flames. 

It  was  not  without  inward  qualms  that  Kil- 
deen  realized  that  the  meeting  was  inevitable;  a 
royal  soul  instinctively  draws  back  from  a  face- 
to-face  encounter  with  the  mob,  but  how  much 
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greater  becomes  the  trial  should  some  un-  '.. 

i  v.^ 

forgettable    remembrance    bind    them    to-        V^ 

<T  y- 

gether! 

The  moment  had  come !  Kildeen's  pony  had 
brought  her  to  the  spot  where,  like  an  im- 
pregnable fortress,  her  enemy  sat  ensconced  be- 
hind her  apples,  a  fortress  that  no  soft  words  can 
besiege,  that  no  royal  smile  can  bring  to  a  fall; 
but  was  this  not  the  great  day  of  amends,  and 
something  must  be  found  to  make  this  stronghold 
capitulate.  Kildeen  drew  in  her  reins,  bringing  the 
whole  procession  to  a  standstill,  and  calling  upon 
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the  spirits  of  her  ancestors,  thus  did  she  address 
the  foe: 

"It  is  many  a  day  since  I  have  seen  you,  Mrs. 
Populi,  and  may  I  ask  if  you  are  very  well?  I  have 
been  away  for  a  long,  long  while,  but  now  I  have 
returned  to  my  home." 

"And  so  you  have  indeed !"  snorted  the  woman, 
"more's  the  pity  for  the  town.  I  was  never  taken 
by  your  curls  and  furbelows,  by  your  satins  and 
silks,  by  your  simpers  and  smiles — I  know  all 
about  you  ever  since  you  were  born;  a  little  less 
fuss  and  a  little  more  whip  would  have  simplified 
matters  I  trow,  now  all  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is 
to  respect  my  beautiful  apples  and  to  get  along 
out  of  my  road." 

Kildeen  swallowed  the  insult.  She  was  seized 
by  a  queer  desire  to  thaw  this  heart  of  ice — the 
double  instinct  of  woman  and  royalty  had  awoken 
within  her  childish  soul. 

"I  am  no  more  as  I  was,  Mrs.  Populi,"  she  said 
in  her  sweetest  voice.  "There  was  a  day  long  ago 
when  I  maltreated  your  apples,  but  then  I  did  not 
know  how  to  behave!  Today  I  have  come  to 
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say  that  I  am  sorry  and  to  ask  that  the  sins 
of  the  past  should  be  forgotten,  because  from 
this  day  onwards  I  am  always  going  to  be 
good!" 

"Oh !  are  you  indeed !"  scoffed  the  rude  old  crea- 
ture, "I  am  not  so  sure  about  that!  Your  bed'll 
be  too  soft,  and  your  stupid  little  nose  will  always 
be  held  too  high,  and  I  don't  see  who  there  will 
be  to  teach  you  to  look  at  the  dust  underfoot  in- 
stead of  gaping  at  the  clouds  in  the  sky!  No,  no! 
you  little  vixen!  Carry  your  pretty  tales  else- 
where! I  believe  in  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
I  shall  bow  down  to  no  crown  and  no  purple.  The 
sun  was  made  for  me  as  well  as  for  you.  Get  along 
to  your  palace  and  leave  me  to  my  apples.  One 
trade  is  as  good  as  another,  'tis  only  a  freak  of 
fate  that  put  you  on  a  throne  and  me  under  an 
umbrella  in  the  street!" 

Kildeen  understood  very  little  of  what  the 
woman  was  saying,  but  well  did  she  understand 
the  tone  of  her  voice.  The  King  had  already 
twice  opened  his  mouth  so  as  to  protest  against 
such  language  being  used  towards  his  daughter. 
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The  Queen  was  all  aflutter,  feeling  as  though  she 
should  intervene;  but  not  knowing  how  it  should 
be  done,  she  kept  silent,  nervously  watching  the 
scene  she  could  not  understand.  But  Mrs.  Bulgins 
understood  and  her  plebeian  soul  rejoiced  over 
the  child's  courage,  for  Kildeen  was  bravely 
standing  to  her  guns. 

"I  think  your  umbrella  has  a  very  pretty 
colour,"  was  the  princess's  gracious  retort,  "and 
perhaps  it  is  not  my  fault  that  I  was  born  in  a 
palace;  I  really  don't  know  how  it  was  done. 
Would  you  kindly  let  me  buy  one  of  your  apples? 
The  big  shiny  one,  right  at  the  top  of  the 
pyramid,  is  really  a  wonderful  sight." 

"My  apples  are  all  right,  none  better  can  be 
found  in  the  town,  but  royal  people,  I  believe, 
(cannot  eat  fruit  bought  in  the  street,  their  delicate 
digestions  would  refuse  such  victuals ;  besides,  the 
court  favours  shops  and  not  stalls.  I  know  a 
young  woman  with  airs  and  graces,  who  sits  like 
a  fine  lady  behind  a  marble  counter  and  sells  all 
her  vegetables  for  shillings  and  pounds,  whilst 
mine  can  be  purchased  at  a  penny  apiece — but 
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what  sense  can  one  expect  of  people  who  never 
go  down  to  their  kitchens  and  use  all  their  hot 
water  for  baths!  Go  away  I  tell  you,  try  your 
smiles  upon  others,  I  am  not  to  be  had  for  the 
price  I" 

More  worldly  wise  than  his  daughter,  the  King 
began  to  understand  whence  the  wind  blew. 
Bending  down  from  his  horse  it  was  he  who  now 
picked  up  the  glove. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Populi,"  spake  the  monarch,  "it 
seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  some  mistake. 
Indeed,  my  royal  board  would  have  been  more 
admirable  had  I  only  known  the  quality  of  your 
fruit.  I  thank  Fate  for  having  so  kindly  led  us 
this  morning  past  your  stall;  henceforth  the  order 
shall  be  given  that  all  the  apples  for  court  use 
shall  be  purchased  beneath  the  shade  of  your 
scarlet  umbrella,  and  in  anticipation  of  a  moment 
I  can  hardly  await,  allow  my  dear  daughter  to 
acquire  that  top  apple  for  which  she  is  pining, 
and  permit  me  to  pay  for  such  an  honour  in 
gold !"  Thereupon  the  King  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  heavy  silken  purse  and  with  a  gesture  of  in- 
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finite  grandeur  his  Majesty  let  it  drop  into  the  old 
body's  ample  lap. 

Indeed  Mrs.  V.  Populi  would  not  have  been 
human  had  not  this  honour  touched  some  fibre 
of  her  being;  so  public  a  manifestation  of  royal 
favour  could  not  be  overlooked.  She  had  suddenly 
ascended  to  a  new  and  undreamed-of  dignity,  and 
was  not  her  triumph  witnessed  by  the 
whole  of  the  street. 

Passing  the  back  of  her  hand 
over     her     offending     nose,     she 
sniffled;  then,  rising  with  many  a 
grunt,  she  rolled  over  to  the  apple 
in  question  and  plucking  it 
away  from  its  companions 
she  laid  it  in  the  hands  of 
Kildeen. 

For  a  moment  the  for- 
mer foes  faced  each  other 
and  suddenly  the  old  revo- 
made  a  strange 
movement  that  might  have 
resembled  a  curtsy,  and 


staring  hard  at  the  royal  child  an  extraordinary 
grimace  representing  a  smile  spread  all  over  her 
flaming  countenance. 

"Forsooth,"  chuckled  the  dame,  "and  if  they 
did  call  you  a  peach  somehow  meseems  they  were 
right!  I  only  hope  that  your  ugly  tempers  are 
quite  a  thing  of  the  past;  and  this  let  me  tell  you: 
on  Sundays  you  can  come  to  my  stall  and  I  will 
give  you  an  apple  for  a  half-penny,  and  on  feast 
days  I  will  give  you  one  for  nothing  at  all!" 

This  promise  sounded  generous  indeed,  but  as 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  Mrs.  Populi  snored  be- 
hind the  closed  shutters  of  her  attic,  the  material 
loss  that  her  words  implied  was  verily  rather  a 
sham.  However  the  speech  was  meant  to  be 
gracious  and  was  without  doubt  an  unheard-of 
concession  to  a  caste  she  did  not  admit.  There- 
with, having  no  more  to  say,  the  subdued  old 
rebel  waddled  back  to  her  seat,  and  Kildeen  was 
able  to  move  away  with  the  pleasurable  sensation 
of  having  disarmed  a  foe. 

The  court  had  sniffled,  disapproving  of  such 
dalliance  in  the  open  street.  This  was  its  opinion: 
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Kings  and  Princes  should  stick  to  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  leave  such  affairs  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  know  how  to  keep  the  rabble  in  check.  When 
Kings  begin  to  converse  with  apple-women  in 
public  squares  of  the  town  their  infallibility  be- 
comes a  meaningless  word,  their  glorious  su- 
periority but  a  lost  dream  of  the  past;  great  was 
the  relief  therefore  when  the  procession  moved 

\ 

on. 

Little  is  there  left  to  narrate.  "Les  heureux 
n'ont  pas  d'histoire." — Happy  was  the  King, 
happy  the  Queen,  and  happy  the  royal  Kildeen. 

Mrs.  V.  Populi  was  happy  beneath  her  red  um- 
brella, for  had  she  not  at  last  been  appreciated 
for  what  she  was  worth?  The  great  Mrs.  Bulgins 
was  happy,  for  in  state  had  she  returned  to  her 
place.  The  eagles  were  happy  because  they  had 
successfully  accomplished  their  task.  The  astrol- 
oger was  happy  because  he  had  read  the  stars 
aright,  and  happy  were  the  stars  because  they 
had  not  spoken  in  vain. 

Full  of  joy  were  the  people,  for  the  King  had 
proclaimed  a  holiday  throughout  the  land.  Wine 
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flowed  in  plenty  and  silver  coins  were  lavishly 
strewn  amongst  the  poor. 

No  record  has  been  kept  of  how  long  the  good 
feeling  lasted,  but  neither  has  it  been  told  when 
it  came  to  an  end;  therefore  let  us  hope  that  Kil- 
deen's  good  resolutions  did  not  fall  with  the  fall- 
ing of  the  autumn  leaves,  that  Mrs.  V.  Populi 
found  no  more  reason  of  complaint,  and  that  the 
apples  she  sold  to  the  table  of  the  King  were  so 
sweet  and  tasty  that  no  one  ever  ousted  her  from 
her  place,  for  if  this  had  happened  I  don't  think 
my  story  could  have  ended  here. 


CIRCULATION 
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